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XNOTE ON NATIONAL INDICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION ' 


by \M.I. KLayMaN 


Differences in Statistical Methodology be- 
tween International and National Indices 


At present, 32 countries are known to calculate 
and publish regularly national indices of the volume 
of agricultural production. Despite differences in 
purposes and methods, one principal objective is 
common to international and national indices; the 
unduplicated measurement of total net output 
derived from domestic resources. The calculation 
of both types of indices of production is based on 
the principle that what is to be counted is end-use 
output, not intermediate output that goes into the 
production of other agricultural products. 

Although the objective aimed at by both interna- 
tional and national indices is the same, there are 
many variations in the methods of achieving it. 
One of the main purposes of the international 
index series is the making of international 
comparisons both of the volume and trend of 
agricultural production in different countries. This 
necessitates the use of uniform weights either on 
a global or regional basis, based on averages of 
global or regional data. National indices are 
calculated primarily to measure annual or periodic 
changes in the volume of agricultural production. 
They are based exclusively on national data. For 
some countries, therefore, there can be substantial 
differences in the price weights of the international 
indices based on international price relationships 
and in the price weights of the national indices 


‘This note is adapted from a section of an FAO index 
number handbook now in the process of preparation. Prima- 
rily concerned with international index numbers of food and 
agricultural production, it will also contain a review of the 
different concepts and methods in the calculation of na- 
tional index numbers. Because of the wide variety of nation- 
al concepts and methods, this article is not directly 
concerned with the development of statistical standards for 
use either in the construction or evaluation of the national 
indices. For a review of the statistical work of FAO on index 
numbers see: M.I. Klayman, ‘International Index Numbers 
of Food and Agricultural Production’’, Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Economics & Statistics, January 1953. 


based on national price relationships. For example, 
the international price relationship of a metric ton 
of potatoes to wheat in the prewar period was 30, 
while in the United States it was 85. For paddy 
rice the corresponding figures were 80 and 120. 
Such differences in weights may, in some instances, 
cause divergencies in the trends of the international 
and national indices. 


Differences in Methodology among National 
Indices 


The methods of calculation of national index 
series differ among the countries. These differences 
depend largely on national economic conditions 
and the status of development of national statistics 
and statistical organizations. For example, the 
time base period of the index series and the base 
period of the weights are often chosen as represent- 
ing a period in which economic conditions are 
believed to have been relatively stable and normal. 
Such periods differ from country to country. The 
type of agricultural economy is also an important 
determinant of the degree of refinement adopted 
for the calculation of national indices. For example, 
in some countries where the major share of 
agricultural income is derived from the sale of a 
few staple crops, often raised primarily for export, 
as is the case in some countries in the Far East, 
Africa, and Latin America, a gross index of produc- 
tion of selected crops may be satisfactory as an 
indicator of total agricultural production. On the 
other hand, countries with an important livestock 
as well as acrop economy, especially where imported 
factors of production are important, need to use 
more refined methods in the calculation of their 
national indices. 

The more advanced the development of national 
statistics and national statistical organizations, the 
greater will be the degree of refinement in the 








calculation of national indices of production. In 
some cases, many index series are calculated: 

by commodities and major commodity groups; 

according to different concepts of production, for 

example, gross production, net production, 
production for sale, and farm output; 
according to different formulae; 

and by using different base periods. 

The degree of refinement of the index series 
will also depend on the need for, and use of, the 
basic statistics from which the index numbers are 
calculated, and the demand for important statis- 
tical indicators in national economic analyses. For 
example, in the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom attempts are being made to cal- 
culate national indices of production on a “ value 
added ” basis, a basis similar to that used in the 
industrial sector of the economy. This would per- 
mit the calculation of a total national index of 
production, and the comparison of changes in the 
agricultural sector with those in the industrial 
sector. This work is still largely in an experimen- 
tal stage. 

A list of the countries that regularly calculate 
and publish national indices, with a summary of 
the most important methodological . features of 
these indices, is presented in the accompanying 
table. The details of the national methods were 
obtained from publications and from replies to a 
special questionnaire sent by FAO to the various 
countries. 

The United States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and most countries in Europe calculate 
national indices. Most of the countries that do not 
calculate such indices are in Latin America, the 
Near East, Africa, and the Far East. The number 
of countries in the different regions that are known 
by FAO to have national indices is as follows: 
Europe, 14; North America, 2; Latin America, 5; 
Near East, 3; Africa, 3; Far East, 3; and Oceania, 2. 


CONCEPT OF PRODUCTION 


The coverage of most of the national indices is 
more or less complete. Seventeen countries have 
estimated that 90 percent or more of the value of 
their current agricultural production is included in 
their index calculations. Seven countries estimated 
complete coverage. Many of the countries include 
in their indices estimates of production from gardens 
and home allotments. Of the 28 countries giving 
information on this subject, 11 indicated that they 
included estimates of such non-commercial produc- 
tion. One country, the United Kingdom, prepares 
an index series including such production, and 
another excluding it. Only six of the countries 
limited their indices to crops only, four in Latin 
America, one in the Near East, and one in the 
Far East. 





The concept of production used in national and 
international indices rarely corresponds to the 
“ value added ” concept adopted in national income 
accounting *. Most countries make allowances for 
two of the more important means of production, 
feed and seed. In addition, many countries exclude 
production waste. Numerous countries, particu- 
larly in Europe, make allowances for domestic 
semi-processed materials, such as oil cakes and 
bran, used for animal feeding. Only three countries 
make additional allowances for imported feeds: 
the United Kingdom, Ireland, and the United States. 
The United Kingdom also allows for imports of 
store animals. Ireland makes an added deduction 
for the cost of purchased fertilizers. 

Only ten countries reported making no utilization 
allowances. These include the six countries whose 
indices represent gross production of crops only, 
and four other countries where the production of 
livestock and livestock products is not a major 
part of the total agricultural economy. 

Two concepts of agricultural production are most 
commonly used: the consumption-sales approach, 
and the farm output approach. Under the first, 
agricultural production equals human consumption 
on the farm plus commercial sales for industrial use 
and direct human consumption. This method 
automatically makes allowances for production 
waste and that part of the output that is retained 
on the farm for feed and seed. To prevent double 
counting, adjustments have to be made to elimi- 
nate interfarm sales of feed, livestock, and seed. 

In the farm output approach the count is made 
on the farm or at the first stage of processing, 
such as the sugar factory or slaughterhouse. 
Utilization allowances are then made for feed and 
seed. Adjustments can be made for changes in 
farm inventories in both methods. 

The choice of method is often a matter of statisti- 
cal convenience. Some countries combine both 
approaches, usually using the sales-consumption 
method for crops, and output method for livestock 
products. The United States utilizes both ap- 
proaches, and calculates two complete sets of indices. 

Actually, both types of index series are needed 
to analyze adequately farm production changes. 
The index of production for consumption and sale 
gives the best measure of the current-year volume 
of farm products that enter the marketing system 
and contribute to farm income. The farm output 
type of index gives the best measure of farm 
production for human use within any given year, 
although some of the output may be sold and 
consumed in succeeding years. This type of index 
is more sensitive to droughts and other yearly 


*For an explanation of the concepts of gross production, 
net production, and ‘‘ value added”, see M.I. Klayman, op. 
cit., pp. 4-5. 
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variations in production conditions than the index 
of production for sale and home use. Although 
there may be significant deviations in any one year, 
the longer term trend of both types is similar. 

An important problem is the adjustment for 
stocks and time lags, particularly in the case of 
livestock when output, as measured by actual 
slaughterings, may in any one year exceed or fall 
short of the total growth of meat on livestock in 
the same period. If it exceeds this growth, pro- 
duction is overstated, since the excess, although 
reported as production, is, in reality, capital 
consumption. In the second case, production is 
understated, since the excess of growth, capital 
accumulation, is not counted as production. The 
United States, New Zealand, and a number of 
countries in Europe make adjustments in the live- 
stock statistics used in the production indices in 
accordance with annual surveys of the changes in 
value of livestock capital. 

Adjustment for changes in stocks of crops and 
time lags is at present limited to only a few 
countries. An important type of adjustment, for 
example, is that made for animal feed. Feed crops 
may be fed in the same year as grown, the following 
year, or stocked for a longer period. Unless com- 
plete information is available on stocks and changes 
in capital in the form of livestock, the computation 
of indices for 12-month periods becomes somewhat 
problematical. The indices reveal more accurately 
trends in production than changes from year to year. 


OTHER METHODOLOGICAL FEATURES 


Weighting by prices, usually farm prices, has 
been generally adopted in the national indices. 
Only one country, Germany, uses a different meth- 
od based on grain values. The weights for four 
countries are based on wholesale prices, probably 
because farm prices are not available. 

The countries are equally divided in using 
one year or a group of years, usually three or 
more, as the base period for the weights. While 
a majority of the countries still base their weights 
on a prewar period there has been a shift in recent 
years to the adoption of a postwar period. 

All countries, with the exception of three, use 
fixed weights. Norway has adopted a cross-weight- 





ing system, the arithmetic averages of the prices 
of the given year, and a base year. Sweden weights 
the production data by the prices of the current 
year, while Southern Rhodesia weights the produc- 
tion figures of each year by the prices of the 
previous year. 

Many countries still continue with a time base 
period for the index series consisting of an average 
of three or more prewar years. This is chiefly 
because postwar production levels are still com- 
monly compared with prewar. Seven countries 
use a postwar base, including the United States, 
which has recently shifted from a prewar to a 
postwar period. With time, more countries will 
shift to a postwar base. This shift will improve 
the accuracy of the index series since the postwar 
statistics in many countries are more accurate than 
the prewar data. 

Two countries, India and Southern Rhodesia, 
calculate chain indices and link the chain so that 
the indices refer to a common base. This re- 
finement makes possible more accurate year-to-year 
comparisons. 

All countries, except two, use Laspeyres’ formula 
in calculating their index numbers. Sweden has 
adopted Paasche’s formula, while Norway uses the 
Marshall-Edgeworth formula*. Brazil calculates 
two sets of indices, one with Laspeyres’ and one 
with Paasche’s formula. Laspeyres’ formula is quite 
satisfactory for national index number calculations. 
While it would be well to use more refined for- 
mulae, preferably Fisher’s Ideal, to examine formula 
bias, the increase in accuracy would probably not 
warrant the extra work required. Improvements 
in the index series can best be made by improving 
the accuracy of the basic data. 


*The formulae are as follows: 





2d: Po 
Laspeyres oe 
ied = do Po 
- 
Paasche = Qi Pa 
=~ qo Pi 


Z 4,1 (Po + Di) 


Marshall-Edgeworth 
s = do (Po + Pi) 











where p, equals the price of the commodity in the base 
period and p,, the price in the given year, and q, equals the 
production of the commodity in the base period, and q, in 
the given year. 










SUMMARY TABLE OF PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF NATION) 
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Country Name of index or indices 


EUROPE 
Austria Volume of agricultural production 
Denmark Quantum index of production of animal 
and vegetable agricultural products 
Finland Volume index of agricultural production 
France Index of agricultural production 


Germany, Western Index of total net production 


Greece Index of agricultural production 


Volume of gross agricultural output 
Volume of net agricultural output 


Ireland, Rep. of 


Italy Index numbers of agricultural production 

Netherlands Index numbers of total agricultural 
production 

Norway Volume index based on total accounts of 
agriculture 

Saar Volume of agricultural production 

Sweden' Index of agricultural production 


Switzerland Volume index of agricultural production 


Gross output from agricultural holdings 


Net output from all holdings 


United Kingdom 


NORTH AMERICA 


Canada Index of farm production 
Index of farm output 
Index of farm marketings 
consumption 


United States 
and home 


LATIN AMERICA 





Argentina Index of the physical volume of agricul- 


tural production 





Index of the volume of agricultural pro- 
duction 


Brazil 


Chile Index of agricultural production 


Index of the volume of agricultural pro- 
duction 


Mexico 





Puerto Rico Physical volume of agricultural production 





' This is a provisional index. 










Products included 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products exclusive 
of horticultural products for wiich a 
special index is prepared 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 


and livestock products 


Crops 


Crops and livestock products 


Crops and livestock products 





Crops and livestock products 


Crops only 


Crops only 


Crops only 


Crops only 


Crops and livestock products 
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NDICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 








broduction 


Utilization allowances made 













No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


eed, seed, and waste of items in index, including 
eggs for breeding 


eed, seed, and waste of items in index 


eed and waste of items in index 
eed, seed, and waste of items in index 


eed, seed, and waste of items in index and 
bran, oilcakes, and skim milk from domestic 
production used as feed 


eed for all items in index and maize and barley 
from domestic production used for feed 


or gross output feed, seed, and waste of items in 
index and all processed and semi-processed 
} materials from domestic production used as 
feed. In addition, for net output all imported 
feeds, seed, cleaning charges, trading margins 
on seeds and cost of purchased fertilizers 


one 


eed and feed from domestic production 


eed, feed, and waste of items in index and bran 
and skim milk from domestic production used 
as feed 


ed, and feed of the items in the index 
eed, feed, and waste of items in index and bran, 


tion used as feed 


oil cakes, and skim milk from domestic pro- 

duction used as feed deducted for gross index. 

» Further deduction for imported feeds and store 
animals and the costs of processing and distri- 

) bution of domestic feeds, seeds, and store ani- 
mals is made for the net index 





ed, feed, and waste of the items in the index 


| Prices 


| 


eed, feed, and waste of items in index, and bran, | 


: | 
ed, feed, and waste from domestic production 


for the index of farm marketings and home 
consumption. Seed not considered in the index 
of farm output 


one 
one 


one 


None 









No 


ted of the items in the index 


| Average 


| Prices 
oilcakes, and skim milk from domestic produc- | 


Weighting system 


Type 


Prices received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 
Prices received by farmers 


Grain equivalents - relative 
values based on calories of 


digestible protein, carbo- | 


hydrate, and fat in grain 


Prices received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


Prices received by farmers 


market 
Buenos Aires 


prices at 


Prices received by farmers 


Wholesale prices 


Prices at local markets 


| Prices received by farmers 


Base period of weights 


1937 


1949 


1937-39 
1938 


1935-38 


1938/39 


1938. Two weighting sys- 
tems are used: one based 
on relative 1938 commo- 
dity values, and the other 
on relative values obtained 
by multiplying 1936-39 
production by 1938 prices 


| 1924/25 - 1927/28 


| Arithmetic average of given 


year and 1938/39 


Given year 


1934-43 


1945/46 


| 1935-39 


| 1935-39 for the years 1910 
1 


to 1939; 
1940 on 


1948/49 


| 1935-39 


| 1936-38 


1948/49- 
1949/50 


947-49 from | 


Base period 
of index 


1934-38 
1949 


1937-39 
1934-38 


1935/36- 
'1938/39 


|1938 and 
1936-39 


1935/36- 
1939/40 





|1938/39 


1935-38 
1938/39 
1939 


|1936/37- 
|1938/39 


|1935-39 
|1947-49 
| 


1942/43 


poenen-oenyse 
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| Formula for calculating index 


Laspeyres’ 
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Laspeyres’ 
| Laspeyres’ 


Laspeyres’ 


| Laspeyres’ 


Laspeyres’ 


Laspeyres’ 


| Laspeyres’ 


Edgeworth- Marshall 
| 24, (Po + Ps) 
| J do (Po + P,) 


| Paasche’s 


| Laspeyres’ 
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| 
| 


| 
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| Laspeyres’ 


| Laspeyres’ and 
| Paasche’s 


| 
| Laspeyres’ 
| 


Fisher's (?) 
| 


Laspeyres’ 
| 





SUMMARY TABLE OF PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF NATION 





Country 


NEAR EAST 
Egypt 
Turkey 


Israel 


AFRICA 
Tunisia 


Southern Rhodesia 


Union of South Africa 


FAR EAST 
India 


Japan 


Philippines 


OCEANIA 


Australia 


New Zealand 





Index 
Index 


Index 


Index 


Index 


Volume of total agricultural output 


Name of index or indices 


numbers of agricultural production 


numbers of agricultural field crops 


of agricultural production 


of agricultural production 


of gross volume 


Index numbers of agricultural production 


Index of agricultural production 


Index of the physical volume of agricul- 
tural production 


Farm 


production: index 


quantity production 


Index of volume of farm production 





numbers 


of 





| 7 


| Products included 


Estimated coverage| 
of value of current) Includes outpy 


total agricultural | 





production 
| 
Percent 
Crops and livestock products a 
Crops only _— 
| Crops and livestock products _ 
| 
| 
} 
Crops and livestock products — 
| 
| Crops and livestock products — 
| 
| 
Crops and livestock products 100 
Crops only _ 
! 
Crops and livestock products 100 
Crops, meat, and fish | 70 
| Crops and livestock products 97 
| 
Crops and livestock products Over 90 
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Concep, oduction 

includes outpj i 

f home garded Utilization allowances made Type 
Yes eed from domestic production Prices 
No one Prices received by farmers 
Yes vone Prices received by farmers 
= — Market prices 
= —_ Prices received by farmers 
Yes 


Seed and feed of items in index Prices received by farmers 


No Kone Prices received by farmers 
No None Prices received by farmers 
Yes Bone Wholesale prices 


be of the items in the index for years from 
1936/37 


Unit values 
wholesale prices 


ted of items in index 


Prices received by farmers 





derived from 





Weighting system 


Base period of weights 


1935-39 
1948 
1948/49 


1938 


1936/37- 
1938/39 


1949/50 


1933-35 
1952 


1923/24-1927/28 for years 
up to 1935/36; 1936/37- 
1938/39 for subsequent 
years 


1938/39 





Base period 
of index 


1935-39 
1948 
1948/49 


1938 
1938/39 


1936/37- 
1938/39 


1949/50 


1933-35 
1952 


1936/37- 
1938/39 


1938/39 


Formula for calc ilating index 


Laspeyres’ 
Laspeyres’ 


Laspeyres’ 


Laspeyres’ 


A chain index system of calcu- 
lation is used. For example, 
1939/40 quantities are valued 
at 1938/39 prices and the index 
for the former year is thus cal- 
culated on the base of the latter. 
The index for 1940/41 is simi- 
larly constructed on the 1939/40 
base. By linking the index num- 
bers, multiplying the 1939/40 
index by 1940/41, etc. a series 
is obtained on the 1938/39 base 


Laspeyres ' 


Laspeyres’. A chain base method 
of calculation is used. Produc- 
tion for each crop is expressed 
as a relative of the production 
in the preceding year as the 
base. These relatives are linked 
to the base period by mul- 
tiplication to give the index for 
each crop. The weighted arith- 
metic average of these indices 
is used to obtain the group and 
all-commodity index numbers. 


| Laspeyres’ 


| Laspeyres’ 


Laspeyres’ 


Laspeyres’ 

















_X PROBLEMS OF SAMPLING IN LATIN AMERICA ' 





by R.D. NARAIN 


The Background 


In many countries of the world statistical systems 
have grown up round their administrative systems. 
The detailed and long-established administrative 
machinery and records provided the base on which 
statistical services could conveniently be organized. 
The new world of Latin America had no such 
advantages. There are still vast tracts of empty 
spaces and sparsely populated area. A major 
portion of the land area has no cadastral maps. 
Prior to 1950, only a small number of countries 
comprising Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Brazil had some system of official agricultural 
statistics on a regular basis. In others, there were 
hardly any permanent organizations charged with 
the responsibility of collecting agricultural statistics 
and only irregular statistical data were available. 
The coverage, in any case, was markedly incomplete. 

In recent years, however, there has been in most 
of these countries a very real desire to organize 
and improve their statistical systems. In 1950, 
most of the Latin American countries had, for the 
first time, newly-created statistical offices, estab- 
lished, to a large extent, with the support of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute. These offices 
were charged with the operations relating to the 
Census of the Americas, the program of which was 
worked out by the Committee of the 1950 Census 
of America, in close co-operation with FAO as far 
as the agricultural census was concerned. Most 
of the countries have undertaken this census. This 
was the first systematic effort in the field of agri- 
cultural statistics for most countries in this region. 
In undertaking the difficult and costly task of an 
agricultural census it was naturally anticipated 
that this would also provide the countries with 
an opportunity and a basis for establishing, reor- 
ganizing, and improving their services for collect- 
ing current agricultural statistics. 


Role of Sampling 


The organization of agricultural statistical serv- 
ices is, however, closely connected with the 
methods to be developed and adapted to conditions 
prevailing in the region. There would naturally 
be a tendency to use traditional methods based on 
reports made by agricultural or other administrative 
officers for the areas under their jurisdiction. In 
fact, these are the methods obtaining in the three 


‘Paper prepared for the Third Inter-American Statistical 
Conference. 





largest countries which have had a regular system 
of official agricultural statistics. In Argentina, for 
example, which is divided into 50 agricultural 
zones, information about crop statistics for each 
zone is obtained through enquiry by an inspector. 
Obviously, the zone is too large to permit individual 
inspection of farms. In Brazil, the unit of enumer- 
ation is a county, the figures for the county being 
collected by the municipal agent responsible for 
statistics by means of enquiry from the locai 
farmers. Roughly the same system obtains in 
Mexico. These methods usually lead to statistics 
of unknown and uncontrolled reliability due mainly 
to the subjective character of the appraisals. The 
magnitude and direction of the difference between 
the reported value and true value will depend on 
a variety of factors and may be large enough in 
the aggregate to vitiate the result. The mere fact 
that statistics are collected by complete enumeration 
for all units in the country does not necessarily 
ensure the quality of the information. To permit 
the use of more objective methods the unit of 
enumeration should be a basic entity such as 
the farm or the field itself. The complete annual 
objective enumeration of such basic units requires 
trained personnel and administrative efficiency for 
tabulating and processing data on a scale far 
beyond the capacity of most countries in this region. 
The only alternative is the sampling method. The 
relatively small number of units in the sample, 
as compared to the total number in the population, 
makes it possible to employ better-trained staff in 
the enumeration and adopt more thorough and 
reliable observation and supervision techniques. 
Except in cases where a detailed and accurate 
frame is available, where statistics are collected in 
the course of normal administration by means of 
objective methods of enumeration, where complete- 
ness is guaranteed and supervision is adequate, 
the amount of effort and expenditure involved in 
an annual census is better utilized in organizing 
a sampling system for collecting statistics. It is, 
of course, true that a sample cannot supply detailed 
information for every unit or individual in the 
population, but a periodical census is usually suf- 
ficient for most practical purposes and about all 
that one can hope to organize successfully. 


In the field of current agricultural statistics in 
this region, FAO has therefore concentrated espe- 
cially on the promotion of the sampling method. 
These efforts have been co-ordinated with the 
activities of the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
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and with the United States bilateral assistance 
program in this field. Examples of such efforts 
are the organization of training and demonstration 
centers in the region, the grant of fellowships for 
studies abroad in modern methods of collecting 
agricultural statistics, and the assignment of 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program (ETAP) 
experts to some of the countries to help them set 
up units of agricultural statistical systems making 
use of modern sampling methods. 

A training center for sampling in agricultural 
statistics was organized in Quito, Ecuador, from 
July to October 1952. Sixty participants from 11 
countries of the region attended the lectures and 
a practical demonstration of the application of 
sampling methods in agricultural surveys was given 
in the province of Pichinca. Twelve fellowships 
were given to nationals of Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Panama, and Uruguay for studying 
modern methods abroad. Another sampling dem- 
onstration center is to be organized very soon in 
Argentina. ETAP experts and consultants were 
assigned to Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and 
Panama, at the request of their governments. 
Below, some of the problems in relation to the 
sampling surveys conducted in these countries are 
briefly discussed. 


Frame and Bench marks 


It should be noted at the outset that no particular 
sampling plan can be equally applied to all the 
countries in this region. Conditions differ from 
country to country. Some of the common features 
are rather of a negative character; shortage of 
adequately trained personnel, lack of cadastral 
records and maps, and lack of any well-established 
detailed administrative machinery covering the 
entire country which could be used for collecting 
information from individual farms as a matter of 
normal routine. On the other hand, most of the 
countries carried out the 1950 agricultural census. 
The underlying purpose of the 1950 program was 
to provide policy-makers with basic informa- 
tion in the planning of farm management policy, 
rural welfare promotion, etc.; a further objective 
was to secure a frame for a system of current 
agricultural statistics. Also, the census results 
could be used as bench marks for making sample 
estimates. Unfortunately, only a few of the countries 
have so far been able to tabulate the census data. 
Governments, however, can ill afford to wait until 
the complete census results are available for 
organizing and improving their current statistics. 
Use has to be made of whatever reliable infor- 
mation may be available from the agricultural 
census as well as from other sources. For exam- 
ple, the survey conducted in Colombia, which is 





described below, did not make much use of any 
tabulated census data, except as occasional checks. 


Sample Survey in Valle del Cauca, Colombia 


The first attempt at organizing a large-scale 
agricultural sample survey in Colombia was made 
in 1953 in the department of Valle del Cauca. The 
frame for this survey was provided by the catastro, 
which is merely a list of rural and urban properties 
arranged in an alphabetical order of the names of 
owners. The list gives the approximate area and 
location of each predio (property) and the data 
were retabulated according to certain geographical 
groupings, called veredas, in which the predios 
were situated. The veredas, 2,828 in all, were 
grouped according to climate — hot, medium, cold, 
and very cold — and were further stratified accord- 
ing to their approximate areas as indicated by the 
catastro. In all, 194 veredas were selected in the 
sample allocated between the different strata in 
proportion to the total area of each stratum, subject 
to the fact that all large veredas having more than 
4,000 hectares were included. All the fincas (farms) 
in each selected vereda were listed and were 
grouped into three classes, viz., livestock, big farms, 
and other farms. 

As a second stage of sampling, about 15 percent 
of fincas allocated between the three classes accord- 
ing to size of each class, were selected from each 
sampled vereda. In all, 2,800 farms were sampled. 
Information was obtained by directly approaching 
and interviewing the farmers. The survey was 
planned in April 1953. Training classes to train 
the field staff were held in April and the work 
started in May. Most of the field staff was provided 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and comprised 
73 enumerators, 25 controllers, 14 supervisors and 
five senior executive officers. Most of the enumera- 
tion was finished by July. The field staff had 
worked full strength only for about a month. 


National Agricultural Survey in Colombia 


This survey was followed up, in 1954, by a 
survey on a national scale covering the entire 
country. The design and even the frame used, 
however, were quite different. The catastro could 
not be used as a frame because it was found that 
not all the departments have the catastro in the 
same form and both the kind and quality of 
information vary from one department to another. 
Moreover, the retabulation of the catastro data for 
the formation of vereda units, as done in the Valle 
del Cauca survey, beside being expensive and 
time-consuming, is entirely unrelated to the census 
operations of the past or those likely to be under- 
taken in the future, unless, of course, the so-called 
vereda is defined at some later date as a clearly 








marked unit for administrative purposes and the 
catastro is kept up to date on a uniform basis in 
all the departments. With these considerations, it 
was thought that the sectors into which each 
municipality was divided for the purposes of the 
1950 census enumeration, would prove more useful 
as sampling units. Although records showing the 
boundaries of some of the sectors were not traceable, 
the deficiency could be easily made up by mapping 
the sectors in such cases with the help of the 
Cartography Section of the Departamento de 
Estadistica. 

At the sampling rate of 1 in 20, about 600 sectors 
were randomly selected in the sample. On the 
average, each sector comprised about 80 farms. 
Each selected sector was completely enumerated by 
interviewing each farm operator for data on land 
utilization, areas under crops, sown and to be sown 
during the year 1954 and the numbers and kinds 
of livestock existing on 1 June. For organization 
of the field work, the country was divided into 
21 sections (i.e., some of the departments were 
split into two for the purpose of the survey) and 
each section was put under the charge of an officer 
(visitador), usually a permanent field officer of 
the Departamento de Estadistica, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the area under his charge. These 
officers were given training for about a fortnight 
and were, in turn, to train the supervisors and 
enumerators in their respective sections. The ac- 
tual field enumeration started on 10 June and was 
completed by the beginning of July. 

The sample sectors were stratified in each depart- 
ment according to the well-known climatic regions 
of Colombia. The ratio method of estimation was 
used. For items like areas sown and number of 
farms, the sample total within each stratum was 
multiplied by the ratio of the area of the stratum 
to the sum of the areas of the sample sectors falling 
within it. For livestock numbers, the average 
number of livestock per sector in the sample 
multiplied by the total number of sectors in the 
stratum gave the appropriate estimate. Experience 
in Colombia indicates that stratification by climatic 
regions may be a useful and efficient device ap- 
plicable in many other countries of this region. 


Objective Measurements 


An important step taken during the survey was 
the physical verification of enumerated areas under 
crops by actual measurement. This necessitated 
special training of the staff in drawing and reading 
sketches and in measurement techniques. This 
task, for which enumerators employed for general 
enumeration of the sectors could not be depended 
upon, had to be entrusted to the supervisors. The 
pacing method was used for measuring the sides. 








These presented novel difficulties, particularly for 
the coffee plantations. On the mountainous slopes 
where coffee is planted, the number of steps per 
100 meters varies markedly in different phases of 
the journey round the fields. Again, the worker 
often gets lost in the cafetal on account of the 
numerous other trees like plantain trees, trees for 
shade, sugar cane, bamboos, and other growth 
found in the cafetales, and is therefore unable to 
see clearly the shape of the field. In the face of 
such problems and the difficulty of having an 
adequate number of trained workers in the time 
available, the actual measurement of areas under 
crops was carried out as an experimental operation 
only in eight sectors of four departments. 

As a second stage of the national sample survey, 
two further specific enquiries were planned. The 
first concerned the coffee-growing sectors of the 
national sample. Fifteen farms selected at random 
from each of these sectors were to be studied for 
the purposes of this enquiry. The other operation 
at the second stage of the sample plan was a pilot 
survey for estimating the yield of rice by actual 
crop-cutting operations. Two farms were sampled 
from each sector and a plot of 10 by 5 meters 
located randomly in a field randomly selected with- 
in each farm, was harvested. 

It is hoped that these pilot experiments will be 
followed in future by larger surveys. The importance 
of such objective measurements, particularly in 
estimating the production of food crops, cannot be 
too strongly stressed since no reliable check data 
are available for foodstuffs, whereas crops like 
coffee and cacao are mostly marketed. The method 
of yield estimation, by harvesting randomly selected 
sample plots has been extensively tried and has 
been adopted in India, Japan, Germany, and 
Ceylon. The adoption of this method by countries 
of the Latin American region, however, may call 
for the solution of some specific organizational as 
well as technical problems. For example, in the 
case of rice, no fixed growing and harvesting 
seasons would be found in many parts of this 
tropical region. The operational plan and the 
process of estimation may thus differ in some im- 
portant aspects from those obtaining in the countries 
mentioned above. 


Surveys in Costa Rica 


There have been four country-wide sample 
surveys for collecting agricultural statistics in Costa 
Rica since 1950, when the census was taken. During 
the first three years, the same sample of about 
5,000 farms was used. The sample comprised about 
10 percent of the census list subject to the condition 
that all the large farms were included. The farms 
which were selected at random were widely 
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scattered and their enumeration involved consider- 
able time and cost. In the fourth year, 1953/54, 
on the advice of the FAO statistician who visited 
the country for a short time, the design of the 
survey was changed. Contiguous farms were clus- 
tered into segments which formed the unit of 
sampling and were grouped into several strata 
according to size. This not only reduced the 
sampling error but also brought down the cost of 
the survey to about 50 percent of the sum spent in 
any previous year. 

Costa Rica is planning another census in 1955. 
A special feature of the program is the proposal to 
collect additional data of general economic interest 
to meet the requirements of certain commercial 
and banking institutions. It has been proposed 
that these data be collected on a sampling basis, 
using the design of the 1953/54 sample. 


Surveys in Panama 


A series of sample surveys (four or five) for 
estimating area and production of various crops 
and vegetables and livestock numbers in Panama 
were carried out in 1953 and 1954 under the FAO 
Technical Assistance Program. The general design 
of all the surveys remained more or less the same. 
Extensive use of the census data was made both 
for planning and estimation. The primary sampling 
units were the corregimientos which, within each 
province, were grouped into several strata accord- 
ing to size of cattle population (as indicated by the 
census data). The number of farms in each co- 
rregimiento was recorded from the census data and 
two corregimientos were selected from each stratum 
with probability proportional to the number of 
farms. Within each selected corregimiento, seg- 
ments comprising clusters of 10 to 25 farms were 
formed based on the enumeration districts used in 
the 1950 census. At the recording stage of the 
sample design, one segment was selected randomly 
from each selected corregimiento. This design ex- 
cluded the subuniverse of large farms which were 
as a rule completely enumerated. Ratio estimates 
with census data on crop areas as bench marks 
were used for expanding the sample totals and 
these gave estimates with tolerably small sampling 
errors for the entire country. 


Census and Sampling 


An important feature of these surveys was the 
study of the possibility of non-sampling errors and 
of their magnitude. Study of items common to two 
or more surveys revealed glaring inconsistencies 
and a number of spot checks showed that the 
non-sampling error could be even larger than the 
sampling error so as to vitiate the entire result. 
Some of the inconsistencies throw light on the 








quality of the census data itself. It is not our 
purpose here to analyze the causes of any deficiencies 
of the 1950 census enumerations. The census was 
the first large-scale operation of its kind carried 
out with comparatively inexperienced staff and the 
results naturally cannot be expected to be perfect. 
The sample surveys now being organized in the 
countries with possibly better trained staff provide 
an opportunity for instituting checks for judging 
the quality of the census data, besides the main 
purpose of collecting current agricultural statistics. 
One general remark can be made regarding the 
adequacy of the 1950 census list of farms as a 
frame for selecting the sample: if a sample plan 
does not make provision for supplementary listing, 
it is likely to suffer from incomplete coverage. 
With this proviso, in general, geographical area or 
cluster sampling appears to be a safe procedure 
under present conditions in most Latin American 
countries. No doubt the census data should be 
used in demarcating these areas and gauging the 
approximate size necessary for designing the sample, 
but each selected area shouid be independently 
enumerated for a complete listing of the farms 
within it. 

In this connection, a word may be added in 
particular about minor crops like vegetables. A 
substantial volume of these are grown on a large 
number of small farms of sizes so small that they 
are likely to be ignored in a census enumeration. 
This was amply demonstrated during the vegetable 
survey in Panama. Census data have to be used 
with utmost caution in such cases. Moreover, it 
was discovered that farms rapidly changed their 
characteristic from vegetable to non-vegetable 
depending perhaps on local market demand and 
other conditions. For these reasons, the sample 
survey for estimating vegetable production in Pan- 
ama did not give satisfactory results. The problem 
calls for further study. 

As already noted in the case of Costa Rica, 
efforts are made in some countries to organize a 
census and the collection of current agricultural 
statistics simultaneously. These efforts aim firstly 
at getting a complete directory of all farms, 
together with a few basic items like land use, land 
tenure and size of holding, etc., and secondly, at 
selecting a sample of farms for further study of 
items like crop acreages and production, livestock 
numbers, etc. Ecuador is another such example. 
In fact, no census had been conducted in this 
country until 1954 when FAO sent an expert under 
the Expanded Technical Assistance Program to 
assist in this dual program. The sample pro- 
gram was started in one of the provinces, to be 
gradually extended to others. For the sample 
design, full use was made of the preliminary 
information obtained with the complete listing of 
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farms. The parishes within each canton were 
separated into groups according to conspicuous 
climatic features or according to sharp cultivation 
differences. The primary sampling units were 
“ places” (which might be a plantation, a village, 
a hamlet, a sector, or any convenient identifiable 
unit) which were selected with probability pro- 
portional to number of farms. As the distribution 
of farms by size was known for the whole canton, 
the selection of farms within selected “places” 
was so arranged that each size class had adequate 


representation. This sample, of course, excluded: 


the subuniverse of large farms which were com- 
pletely enumerated. 

FAO has planned to help similar combined 
operations of census and sampling surveys in Chile 
and Peru to be conducted in 1955. The principle 












deserves some emphasis particularly when related 
to regions engaged in the process of building up 
their statistical systems. That the basic information 
collected with the complete listing of farms is 
useful for working out an efficient sample design 
for further study of other detailed items is well 
recognized. What, perhaps, needs to be pointed 
out is that the sample itself with provision for 
more skilled field work and more intensive super- 
vision can be used to check the quality of the 
census operation. The cost of a sampling survey 
is, generally speaking, only a small fraction of 
the complete listing operations and yet a proper 
integration of the two may greatly improve the 
quality of the data collected. The point may be of 
some relevance in relation to the programming of 
the 1960 census of agriculture. 
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Commodity Notes 


WHEAT 


The annual summary of United States crop 
production in 1954, issued in December, places the 
wheat crop at 26.4 million metric tons compared 
with 31.8 million tons in 1953, a reduction mainly 
due to the curtailment in area resulting from 
acreage restriction and to unfavorable weather 
conditions affecting the spring wheat crop. Other 
crop news includes a revised Australian wheat 
estimate which places production at only 4.5 mil- 
lion tons compared which 5.6 million tons in the 
preceding year. The carryover from the preceding 
year is of a size sufficient to offset the drop in 
production, thus putting Australia in a position to 
export as much as in the past year. No official 
estimate of the Argentine crop has yet been 
received, but unofficial forecasts point to a crop 
of about 7 million tons. 

Preliminary reports from the four major export- 
ers indicate that, during the first six months of 
the current season (July-December 1954), ‘they 
exported a total of 9.8 million metric tons of wheat 
and wheat flour. This compares with 10.6 million 
tons in the corresponding six months of 1953/54. 
This drop is due entirely to a decline of about 


1.1 million tons in Canadian exports, other export- 
ers having shipped slightly larger quantities. It is 
expected, however, that the movement in the 
coming months will be higher and that the total 
for the year may show an increase over 1953/54. 
Some preliminary indications on the outlook for 
the 1955 wheat crop in the United States are now 
available. The United States Crop Reporting 
Board, in a report released on 20 December, based 
on conditions as of 1 December, places the area of 
winter wheat sown in the autumn of 1954 at 17.6 
million hectares, a decline of 1.1 million hectare on 
the area seeded a year ago. The acreage allotment 
for all wheat, winter and spring, is 22.3 milion 
hectares. The condition of the crop, when the 
report was prepared, was not as good as a year 
ago, the indicated yield being 10.5 quintals per 
seeded hectare as compared with 11.6 quintals in 
1954. On this basis, winter wheat production in 
1955 would total 18.5 million tons compared with 
21.5 million tons last year but the estimate is 
necessarily very tentative at this stage. Abandon- 
ment is again expected to be above average. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The annual summary of United States crops 
in 1954 also gives the following estimates of coarse 
grain production in million metric tons (1953 in 
parentheses): 


DE cs cctduaaeeueneend nk 75.3 (81.1) 
DE tetbudvenhintethesaan 8.1 (5.3) 
EE Git ienmdaua ae es odie 21.8 (17.6) 
DG cb inser ctcneneeetewseas 0.6 (0.5) 
NY i cages seb aeens 5.2 (2.8) 


The substantial increases in barley, oats, and 
grain sorghums are due in large part to increases 
in the acreage sown to these crops, although yields 
too compare favorably with last year and with 
previous averages. Part of the area increase of 
these crops is to be attributed to the diversion of 
areas from the crops which were subject to acreage 
allotment. The total output of feed grains is larger 
than in the previous three years, and, with heavy 
carryover stocks, it provides a record total supply 
and a near-record supply per animal unit for the 
1954/55 feeding season. Preliminary estimates 
suggest that domestic utilization of feed grains 





may increase, but that supplies are sufficient to 
meet this increase and to leave a carryover about 
as large as the opening stock. 

Canadian production of feed grains, on the other 
hand, compares unfavorably with last year, the 
adverse season which reduced so seriously the 
wheat crop having also affected the other grains. 
The official estimates, as released in November, 
are as follows, in million metric tons (1953 in 


parentheses): 
NE vo inbn ti 60essecaunnes 3.8 (5.7) 
ND 5 tncaeeseseratovwsee 4.8 (6.3) 


The barley crop is about one-third less than that 
of 1953, while production of oats is 23 percent 
lower. These substantial declines are to some ex- 
tent offset by large carryovers from the previous 
year, but the total supply of coarse grains, though 
still above average, is 15 percent below last year’s 
record. Exports in 1954/55 are expected to be 
again substantial, but not to reach the 1953/54 
levels. Exports to the United States will be limited 
by quota to 590,000 tons of barley and 570,000 tons 








PRICES OF GRAIN — January 1953 to December 1954 











WHEAT 


(a) Market prices in the United States and Canada 
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of oats. These quotas compare with actual exports 
to the United States in 1953/54 (July-June) of 
820,000 tons and 1,142,000 tons respectively. The 
expected net supply available for feeding in Can- 
ada, in 1954/55, is about 10 percent less than 
in the past year, while the supply per animal unit 
is estimated to be 0.84 metric ton, or 15 percent 
below last year’s. This quantity, however, is ex- 
pected to be adequate since requirements per animal 
unit, including wheat, seldom exceed 0.7 ton and 
there are large supplies of feed wheat available 
this year. It is expected, however, that there will 
be fairly marked reductions in carryover stocks at 
the end of 1954/55. 

Prospects for the coming maize crop in Argen- 
tina have taken a very unfavorable turn. Serious 
drought already has severely reduced the prospec- 
tive outturn and is expected to be reflected in a 
meat scarcity later. The Ministry of Commerce 
has prohibited the export of maize in order to 
conserve the supply for home consumption. Un- 
official estimates suggest a crop of 3 million tons 
compared with 4.7 million tons in 1954. The South 
African maize crop is reported to be some 15 
percent less than the year before, but it is thought 
that exports will still be possible. In the current 
year maize importers, however, will have to rely 
mainly on the United States. 

Exports of coarse grains from the three major 
grain exporting countries in the first six months 
of the current year (July-December 1954), accord- 
ing to preliminary returns, amounted to 5 million 
metric tons, an appreciable decline from the level 
of 6.4 million tons shipped in the corresponding 
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six months of last year. The reduction is most 
marked in Canadian shipments (1.3 million tons 
against 2.8 million) with declines in rye, barley, 
and oats. The United States shipped 1.6 million 
tons, compared with 2 million tons, most of the 
reduction being in maize. Argentina, however, 
made larger exports (2.1 million tons against 1.5 
million) owing to larger maize exports. During 
this period of 6 months, Argentina shipped more 
maize than it exported during the previous 12 
months. This movement, however, has now ceased 
owing to the recently imposed ban on maize exports. 
For the coming crop year, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has announced that 
crops of oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums will 
be supported at 70 percent of parity, as compared 
with 85 percent in 1954. The aim is to promote a 
more desirable relationship between the production 
of these grains and the overall utilization of feed. 
It is anticipated that substantial quantities of the 
1954 crops will be placed under price support. The 
lower supports effective in 1955/56 are expected 
to encourage a freer flow of the four grains into 
feed use. There will be, however, no restriction on 
acreage. It remains to be seen whether the reduced 
supports will have the effect of discouraging 
production or whether, as was the case last year, 
farmers will tend to sow coarse grains on the 
acreage which they cannot use for cotton or wheat 
because of acreage limitations. In the case of 
maize, acreage allotments will again be in effect for 
1955 in the commercial maize-producing area. The 
allotment has been set at 19 million hectares 
compared with 23 million hectares in 1954. 


RICE 


United States 

In the 1930’s, the United States took eighth 
place amongst the world’s rice exporters, and its 
average annual ‘exports were about one-fortieth 
of those of the leading country. Since the end 
of the war, the United States has consistently been 
the third-largest exporter, and its shipments to 
foreign countries have generally been about half 
as high as those of the leader. The future course 
of United States exports clearly will be one of 
the main factors in the world market for rice. 

Since domestic consumption in the United States 
is very steady at about one and a quarter million 
tons of milled rice yearly, exports in any given 
year depend on the previous year’s production 
and the policy regarding stocks. Production has 
increased in each of the four past years and the 
latest total is about two and three-quarter times 
as high as in prewar days. Decisions regarding 








stocks were in private hands during the past few 
years, since free market prices were well above 
support levels. In fact, very small stocks were 
kept. The quantities in excess of domestic con- 
sumption were exported within each crop year, 
and carryovers were insignificant up to 1953. The 
fall in United States rice prices during the latter 
part of 1953 and the first eight months of 1954 
Ted to considerable quantities being delivered to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) under 
the price support program, and the United States 
rice year 1954/55 began on August 1954 with a 
carryover of about 224,000 tons (milled rice 
equivalent). The amounts put under government 
support increased sharply as the 1954 crop came 
off the fields and by 15 December, CCC had receiv- 
ed over 700,000 metric tons of paddy (equivalent 
to about 455,000 tons of milled rice) as against 
55,000 tons at the corresponding date of 1953. 
The consequent fall in the quantities reaching 











the United States open market led to a recovery 
in United States domestic prices, so that prices 
at the beginning of 1955 were at about the same 
level as a year earlier. Unless world prices rise 
substantially in the next few months to levels 
at which it pays farmers to redeem their rice from 
CCC, the 1954 rice in the United States in excess 
of domestic consumption will be largely in govern- 
ment hands and exports will be mainly a matter 
of government policy. 


PRICE SUPPORT IN 1955 

Interest now centers on the 1955 crop. Price 
support measures for this crop will differ consid- 
erably from those in effect in previous years. 
Hitherto, the price support for rice, as for the 
other so-called basic crops, has been maintained 
at 90 percent of parity. Under the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, flexible supports ranging from 75 to 
90 percent of parity, according to supply conditions, 
will come into effect, though for the 1955 crop the 
range will be from 82% to 90 percent. Support 
within this range, however, will be provided only 
if (a) growers comply with acreage allotments, 
and (b) marketing quotas are accepted by pro- 
ducers. 

Applying the provision of the price-support 
laws, Department of Agriculture officials calculated 
gross requirements as follows: they have added 
their estimates of United States consumption in 
1954/55 and of United States exports in 1955/56 
plus a 10 percent allowance on both these items 
as carryover on 1 August 1956. They have then 
deducted their estimate of the carryover on 1 August 
1955 to arrive at the net requirements and divided 
the balance by the national average yield per 
planted acre during 1950 to 1954. The result of 
this calculation was found to be 1,859,099 acres, 
and this has accordingly become the “national 
rice acreage allotment” for 1955. This area, 
equalling 752,300 hectares, is 24.7 percent less than 
that planted to rice in 1954. The reduction for 
each of the five main rice-growing states may be 
greater or smaller than this national average, since 
each state’s allotment is based on events during 
the preceding five years. There are two somewhat 
different formulae for apportioning the quota of 
each state amongst its individual farms. 


MARKETING QUOTAS 


There are no direct penalties prescribed for 
non-compliance with acreage allotments, though a 
farmer who plants more acres to rice than those 
allotted to him risks having his price support 
reduced as a “non-co-operator.”” The law therefore 
prescribes that under certain supply conditions, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must proclaim also mar- 
keting quotas. This happens when the “total 












supply” exceeds “normal’’ supply by at least 10 
percent. The officials accordingly calculated as 
follows: the carryover on 1 August 1954 was added 
to the production in 1954 and the sum, i.e. “total 
supply,” was found to be more than 10 percent 
— in fact 17 percent — in excess of requirements 
(i.e. “normal supply’) defined as domestic con- 
sumption in 1953/54 plus exports in 1954/55 plus 
the allowance of 10 percent on both for the 
carryover on 1 August 1955. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture accordingly added to the acreage allotment 
also marketing quotas. When these are in force, 
the farmer who plants rice on an area in excess 
of his acreage allotment incurs a heavy fine — 50 
percent of the parity price — on the quantity 
produced on this excess area. This penalty makes 
marketing quotas an effective weapon for the 
reduction of acreage, but because of this implied 
severity, marketing quotas cannot be enforced 
unless they are approved by two-thirds of the 
rice-growers voting in a referendum. If, however, 
the marketing quotas are defeated in the vote, 
then the support price must be reduced to 50 
percent of parity even for those farmers who keep 
within their acreage allotment, while the “non- 
co-operators” may receive less or nothing at all. 

Thus, on 28 January, United States rice-growers 
had the following choice: (1) to reduce their 
acreage by about one quarter, but to be able to 
rely on an average support price of not less than 
$4.50, but most probably nearly $4.90 per 100 lb. 
of paddy, or 2) to sow as much as they liked, 
but to lose the protection of the support price 
which might go down to $2.75, perhaps even 
lower. Only once’ before was such a choice put 
to rice-growers. This was in 1938, for the 1939 
crop, and at that time the marketing quotas were 
rejected at the referendum. This time, however, 
rice-growers voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
marketing quotas. The over-all majority was nine 
to one, though in California it was only six to 
four. There is thus every likelihood that the area 
sown to rice in 1955 will be about one-quarter 
smaller than that of 1954, and will accordingly be 
the smallest since 1950. United States growers 
will, however, have assured themselves that for 
the rice harvested on this smaller acreage, they 
will be able to rely on continued price support of 
not less than 100 dollars per metric ton. 

While marketing quotas have never formerly been 
in force for rice, acreage allotments, which do not 
require a referendum, have been applied repeat- 
edly. The last occasion was in 1950, when acreage 
was actually reduced by about 12 percent, though 
the crop harvested was only 5 percent below that 
of the preceding year. 

Rice is unique among cereals under the United 
States price support programs, in that hitherto no 
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net loss has been incurred by CCC. Gains in some 
years have so far slightly outweighed losses in 
others, but on 30 November 1954, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation held about 475,000 tons of rice 
(in terms of paddy) to a value of 62 million 
dollars. 


RICE VARIETIES 


The United States Rice Millers’ Association has 
compiled detailed figures for acreages sown, in 
1954, to different varieties of rice in all the rice- 
growing counties of the United States. Long- 
grain varieties now occupy the largest area (46 
percent); for these, Texas is the principal state and 
“Blue Bonnet” the main individual variety. The 
second place (34 percent of the area) was taken 
by medium-grain varieties, mainly “Zenith,” grown 
principally in Louisiana and Arkansas. The re- 
maining rice area (20 percent) was sown to short- 
grain varieties, consisting almost exclusively: of 
“Pearl.” Nine-tenths of this short rice was grown 
in California, where “Pearl” occupied 94 percent 
of the rice area. The concentration on a very few 
varieties was very marked, five individual varieties 
accounting for over 94 percent of the total United 
States area. All these five varieties participated 
in the rice acreage expansion of 1954, but “Blue 
Bonnet” was well in advance of the average rate, 
while “Zenith” lagged behind, though it remains 
the most widely grown variety. 


Viet-Nam 


Both the area sown to rice and the production 
harvested in South Viet-Nam (20 Southern Prov- 
inces) have been increasing over the last three 
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seasons (1951-53), though yields have dropped 
slightly, as the following figures show: 


Table 1. — Rice: Area, Production, and Yield in South! 
and all Viet-Nam, 1951-53 























1951 1952 | 1953 
Item = = 
South | Total | South | Total | South | Total 
Area (1 000 hectares)....... 1 288| 1 869] 1 349] 1 924) 1 541/ 1 870 
Prod. (1 000 m. tons) ...... 1 993] 2 nae 1 vay 2 633| 1 976] 2 463 
Yield (m. tons per hectare).| 1.5; 1.4! 1.4) 1.4, 1.3] 1.3 





‘Twenty provinces only. 


South Viet-Nam harvested 80 percent of the total 
Viet-Nam crop in 1953 as compared with 72 percent 
in the preceding year, and all rice exports from Viet- 
Nam have, for many years, come from the South, 
the northern part depending on rice supplies from 
the South and from Cambodia to supplement local 
production. These shipments from South Viet- 
Nam to the North amounted to 96,000 metric tons 
in 1952 and 171,000 metric tons in 1953. This 
interna] movement reduced the amounts available 
for export. Since August 1954, a new factor has 
arisen, namely the great influx of refugees, esti- 
mated at over half a million, from North Viet-Nam 
to South Viet-Nam; this further reduces the 
quantity of rice available for shipment from Saigon. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that the area sown 
to rice has expanded further in 1954. Crop pros- 
pects, in South Viet-Nam were described as good, 
but, at the end of 1954, Cambodia suffered from 
both drought and insufficient flooding, and rice 
exports from Cambodia were prohibited. 


CACAO 


World cacao production in 1954/55 may yet turn 
out to be even lower than during the past year }, 
when prices attained all-time record heights 
(though not in real terms). The final balance, in 
so delicate a situation, will have to await the 
development of the forthcoming tempordo crop of 
Brazil, which will be marketed during the summer 
months; but even if the tempordo crop is better 
than average, world production of cacao beans is 
likely to be Tess than 755,000 metric tons, or almost 
20,000 tons below the 1953/54 crop and only 30,000 
tons above the prewar world average. Production 
may thus be lower than in any year since 1948 
except one (when drought completely destroyed 
the Brazilian crop). 


1In this discussion, Brazilian production figures are adjusted 
to the world crop year (1 October - 30 September) instead 
of the official Brazilian year (1 May -30 April). 





The decline is due entirely to low crops in the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Brazil. In the last-named, 
the estimated decrease in the 1954/55 crop is not 
part of a trend. In 1953/54, Brazil had a good 
main crop, which was followed by a bumper 
tempordo crop. A lighter main crop was to be 
anticipated, and the year’s outcome will depend 
largely on weather conditions during the next 
3 or 4 months, which will determine the size of 
the May-September crop. Production is rising in 
the other Latin American countries and also in some 
Caribbean countries. However, the rate of increase 
is not sufficient to compensate for the decline in 
the two major producing areas of Africa and for 
the growth of world population. Indications are 
that production will continue to rise slowly; and 
the continent’s contribution to the total world 
production, which declined from about 80 percent 
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at the turn of the century to 33 percent during the 
thirties, will become more significant. During the 
five years 1949-53, Latin America’s percentage 
contribution rose to an average of 35 percent and 
will probably amount to 36 percent during the 
current year. 

In the Gold Coast and Nigeria, the current 
situation and outlook are entirely different. In 
the former, production has declined from an 
average of 283,000 metric tons before the war to 
an average of about 240,000 during the last few 
years. Its contribution to world supplies has fallen 
from 39 percent to about 32 percent. In 1953/54, 
it contributed only 28 percent, and its contribution 
during the current year can be estimated to remain 
the same. Nigeria’s share has also fallen from 
the 1939-49 peak of 15 percent to about 12 percent 
during the last two years. 

The continuation of very low crops for the 
second year in succession in these two major 
African cacao territories is highly significant. In 
1953/54, their poor crops were attributed to 
unfavorable weather conditions and _ other 
temporary factors. Late rains unquestionably had 
adverse effects on this year’s crop as well; but it 
is very doubtful if weather conditions were of 
decisive influence. More permanent factors are 
probably at work. The significant fact is that the 
Gold Coast average for the years 1948/49-1952/53 
is 30,000 metric tons below the average of the last 
prewar years and the results of the past two or 
three years show a continued trend in the same 
direction. Much evidence points to the conclusion 
that a rise in the average age of trees and an 
increase in the incidence of pests and diseases 
are the main causes of the decline of the past 
few years. ‘“ Swollen shoot” has been, of course, 
very prevalent during the past few years; and 
the devastation it has wrought is to be seen 
over vast areas in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
It is still spreading, though not in an alarming 
manner. Equally devastating has been the capsid 
fly, especially in the Gold Coast; and the incidence 
of capsid damage has been undoubtedly on the 
increase. Particularly alarming for the future of 
Gold Coast production is the spread of capsid 
among young trees in areas of new cultivation. 
“Black pod” has taken a large toll of the Nigerian 
and Ivory Coast crops. 

Further declines in the Gold Coast and Nigerian 
production are inevitable, unless more vigorous 
measures are implemented to reduce the devasta- 
tion wrought by pests and diseases. Considerable 
new planting has taken place during the past few 
years, especially in the Gold Coast; but it is 
doubtful whether it has been on a scale sufficient 
to compensate for the losses by “swollen shoot” 
and capsid and for the decline in yields of old 











Table 2. — Cacao: Production by Continents, Aver- 
ages 1934/35 - 1938/39 and 1947/48 - 1951/52 and Annual 
1952 - 54 

| 

| 1954/55 

: 1934/35-|1948/49- 

Region 1938/39| 1952/53| 1952/53) 1953/54) Esti- 

| mate 
heceeeedénes 1 000 metric tons .......... 
RR POLE CERT 480; 500} 518{ 477; 470 
(Gold Coast)............ (283)| (253)) (251)} *(218)} | *(213) 
CO Saas (91) (109) (111) (99)| (95) 
Content Ampaties ...<5.0444+50 63 65 76 69 B 
ee ee ee 173 189 | 208 221 | 200 
ID sin ctevenisai (124), (130)} (144) (155)} (140) 
Asia and Oceania.......... 9 | 8 9 8 8 
MID TAM secs ccccsces 725 762 811 774 753 








‘Includes an allowance of 4,9CO metric tons smuggled into the Ivory 
Coast to take advantage of the substantially higher prices. 


trees. To control both capsid and black pod, or 
at least to lessen their devastation, spraying with 
DDT and copper sulphate or carbide Bordeaux 
mixture, respectively, proved effective and this has 
been done extensively on European plantations in 
Fernando Poo and the French territories. A be- 
ginning has been made with these control tech- 
niques in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. Funds have 
been set aside for importing equipment and for 
training demonstrators, and campaign plans are 
being organized by the Departments of Agriculture. 
The difficulties of translating laboratory knowl- 
edge into routine farm practice are formidable, 
and not all of them can be quickly surmounted by 
increasing financial appropriations or by importing 
more equipment. But unless the campaigns against 
capsid and “black pod” — which cost West Africa, 
on a conservative estimate, 75-100,000 metric 
tons a year — are intensified, the average crop 
of the next few years will be lower than that of 
the past five years. 


Movement of Prices 


The sharp decline in the 1953/54 crop and a 
continued rise in European consumption combined 
to bring about, during the summer of 1954, a very 
tight supply situation, which — together with the 
normal and inevitable speculative activity — stim- 
ulated prices to rise to the highest point in this 
century. Early in August 1954, the price of “spot” 
Accra rose to 72.90 cents per pound in New York, 
while September futures rose to 538 shillings per 
hundredweight in London (57.6d. per lb.). The 
average July-August “spot” price, New York, was 
68 cents, while the average for the year 1954 
works out at 57.8 cents a pound. In 1953, the 
average New York “spot” price was 37 cents a 
pound. 
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Table 3. — Cacao: Prices in the United States and 

the United Kingdom, Deflated by Wholesale Price In- 

dices (1947-49 = 100), 1900-04 to 1950-54, and Annual, 
1953 and 1954 


























gy of | United Kingdom 
} Unit value of 

Period “Spot,’’ —— eee enasstctoh ——— 

Accra! value ' _| Wholesale | Sauerbeck- 
of a price Statist 
| | index index 

..+ Cents per Ib. ...|... Pence ee ee 
RENAE ieee rere ee | 34.8 15.2 | 25.0 
Ria aaa 31.7 | 14.3 23.3 
EE rare *29.7 25.2 12.1 | 20.3 
SET an tose btn 0G8 nedare 20.9 | 17.9 | a 12.0 
I un :cuhidp ete ceccs 12.9 | 13.6 7.5 | 9.4 
DO os Gacy yds oiece 18.8 | 17.4 10.1 12.1 
eer eer 11.6 | 11.2 7.9 100 
IY fab cdo ticas lavish o Bae tea 11.5 10.1 6.9 | 8.9 
SEY Sines be nad vod a awale 12.9 10.3 | 5.0 | 6.2 
I igh ites craks Set dintir'e oa eecetia 26.1 21.7 | 12.8 13.6 
DE dcéccnienewauuones 36 0 30 4 200 | 20.3 
REE as 33.9 27.0 | 17.1 | 18.3 
aikdvs.cdeeeieees aaa 52.4 343.6 425.6 | 428.0 

"New York Cacao Exciange. — *1913-14 average. — *January-August. 


— ‘January-November. 


But these 1954 market quotations are very 
misleading. Little cacao actually changed hands 
at the July-August prices or even at the “average” 
1954 spot price. The bulk of the supplies was 
bought by manufacturers at very much lower 
prices; this is true especially of United Kingdom 
manufacturers. The average United Kingdom unit 
import price was only about 39.5 pence a pound 
for the year, as compared with the average of 
26.33 pence in 1953. Indeed, there is every reason 
for anticipating that the average unit import values 
will be substantially higher in 1955, even if the 
“spot” price does not again reach the high ‘point 
of the previous year. 
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No doubt an average price of from 40 to 50 
United States cents a pound appears excessive in 
relation to prices within recent memory. During 
the last five prewar years the average New York 
“spot” price was only 6.0 cents while the unit 
value of United States imports was 5.3 cents. 
But it is necessary to bear in mind that cacao 
was one of the most depressed commodities in 
the last prewar years, as supplies rose annually 
by close to 20,000 metric tons. An entirely differ- 
ent picture emerges if the recent price develop- 
ments are placed against the long-term background 
and cacao prices are deflated by a general price 
index. 

These figures reveal many aspects which are 
generally overlooked in hasty comparisons of 
market prices. Firstly, in both the United States 
and the United Kingdom, prices during the 
thirties and during the war years were extremely 
low, whichever index of measurement is used. 
In the United Kingdom, the “deflated” price of 
cacao in relation to other commodities (wholesale) 
fell by two-thirds or three-quarters as compared 
with the first decade of this century. Nor is it 
true that cacao prices experienced a sudden rise 
during 1900-10 as compared with the previous 
decades. On the contrary, prices then were stable, 
or slightly lower. Secondly, in relation to the pre- 
1914 period of restricted supplies, the current price 
rise, although substantial, is by no means as 
exaggerated as would appear without adjustment 
to the change in prices of other commodities. 
Thus, on the basis of the Sauerbeck-Statist index, 
the rise in the United Kingdom unit value of 
imports in 1954 was only 12 percent as compared 
with 1900-04. 


FIBERS 


The Relative Consumption of Cotton, Wool, and 
Rayon Textiles 


Of the total supplies available in 1953, cotton, 
wool, and rayon textiles represented respectively 
71, 11, and 18 percent. Taking stock? changes 


*See ‘‘Per Caput Fiber Consumption Levels,” Table 1 (a), 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, 
January 1955. A similar analysis for the three fibers indi- 
vidually gives the following trends in textile consumption 
and estimates of changes in textile stocks: 


























Trend of textile consumption Change in textile stocks 
Year | "Percent of total | | 
Total |———~———_, — | Total |Cotton| Wool | Rayon 
|Cotton | Wool | Rayon | 
1 000 m. . 
cone | oeenee PROM ccccedssveces 1 000 metric tons ..... 
1949 8 751 2ainpis — 252; — 116} — 54) — 82 
1950 9 250 | “i B_| 2 — 58} — 192} + 961+ 38 
1951 9 668 71) 11.5 | 17.5] + 391) + 311) — 71| + 151 
1952 10 071 71) 11 18 — 317; — 134; — 28) — 155 
1953 10 264 | 71 | ll | 18 | + us + 51 + 6 + 4 








into account, especially the heavy destocking of 
cotton goods in 1950 and the restocking of both 
cotton and rayon goods in 1951, the proportion 
of rayon in textile consumption has been rising 
steadily over the postwar p’eriod, while that of 
cotton has been stable since 1950, at 71 percent. 
On the other hand, the proportion of consumption 
provided by wool was falling until 1952. However, 
but for the existence of stocks of raw wool 
accumulated during the war years, the proportion 
of wool in total apparel fiber consumption in earlier 
postwar years would have been smaller and, since 
the increase in wool production in recent years 
has no more than compensated for the supplies 
available from these wartime stocks in earlier 
years, the decline in the proportion of wool over 
the postwar period as a whole would have been 
at the very least, much less pronounced. In fact, 
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compared with prewar, cotton textiles have given 
ground to rayon textiles relatively more than wool. 

During the postwar period, the relative impor- 
tance of rayon has increased mainly in the 
traditional import markets for cotton textiles and, 
more recently, through the establishment of new 
rayon plants in the former textiles import markets, 
which had developed their own manufacturing 
industries based on imported cotton. In the case 
of the large cotton growers and manufacturers 
other than th’e United States, rayon has so far 
occupied a very modest place in the textile field. 
There are indications, however, that in some of 
the major rayon manufacturing countries rayon has 
found, or nearly found, its level in textile 
consumption relative to the other fibers. 

Trade in rayon textiles also has expanded 
steadily throughout the postwar period, except 
during the trade recession of 1952. Exports of 
rayon yarns in 1953 were practically equal to 
those of cotton yarn, and the volume of rayon 
tissue exports was a third of cotton tissue exports. 
Because of the development of domestic textile 
industries in most of the cotton-growing countries 
and in other countries formerly dependent on 


Table 4. — World Exports of Cotton, Wool, and Rayon 





























Textiles 
Textiles 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
| | i o's: 
Sentence aw ie Thousand metric tons ........-- 
Yarns: Cotton.......++> 129 | 165 206 | 190 139 | 125 
TN cacdcesen 36 41 53 | 41 30 44 
Serre 79 86 94 117 | 91 123 
Se 244 | 292 | 353 | 348 | 260 | 292 
Tissues ; Cotton......--+- 495 | 561 668 679 545 | 546 
WEE. ccccscvces Ss i 68 63 50 61 
RAYOM.. occ cccece 76 | 101 | 131 170 147 | 178 
TOS cacnwese 627 717 867 912 | 742 785 
| | 
Liew cdeeithle Demet OF WUD 6 occcs cesses 
Yarns: Cotton........-- 3 | 3 58 si; Si © 
Wethe ccicccveses 15 | 14 15 12 12 15 
is Saincew ews 32 | 29 27 34 35 42 
Tissues : Cotton .......+-- 72 | ~@| 7| @!/| 23 | 6 
Week. ceccsccses yg 8 8 | ma 7} 8 
Diss ssccens 12 14 15 19 | 2 | 23 
| | | | 
nnchesnisiiet Percent of total consumption ........ 
Yarns: Cotton........ 23 1 327 1 33 1 36 | 2.0 7 
WMS. cs cxausede 3.1 | 3.7 | 4.4 | 4.0 | 2.8 | 3.7 
a 7.1 | 7.0 | 5.9 | 5.9 | 5.6 | 6.6 
——— a en ‘eeeaos 
WO nnicsens 2.8 | 3.4 | 3.8 as | 8?) 98 
Tissues : Cotton.......... 7.9 9.1 10.5 9.4 5 7.4 
We sccnccccen 4.8 4.9 5.6 6.1 4.7 5.2 
iis ss acne 6.8 | 8.2 | 8.3 | 9.3 | 9.1 | 9.4 
| | 
Pre Fey Pe pee om 
, ere 7.3 8.4 9.4 | 9.1 7.6 7.5 





imported textiles, total trad’e in textiles — both 
absolute and relative to total consumption — has 
tended to decline over a long period. However, 
while the proportion of rayon production exported 
in fabric form is still smaller than in 1938, it has 
nevertheless increased almost continually in the 
postwar period. On the other hand, the trends 
of trade in cotton and wool yarns and fabrics ar’e 
less well defined at present. 

A striking example of the effect of the increased 
trade in rayon textiles, especially in rayon fabrics, 
is seen in the consumption pattern for Africa. 
Since 1948, the proportion of rayon in Africa's 
total textile consumption has increased from 8 to 
16 percent. Although a small rayon-producing 
industry has recently been establish'ed in Egypt, 
the increased consumption is due almost entirely 
to a rapid expansion in imports of rayon fabrics. 
In contrast, imports of cotton textiles have 
increased only slightly, the increased consumption 
of cotton goods in this continent being due more to 
the development of domestic cotton textile 
industries (especially in Egypt) than to greater 
cotton textile imports. 

The distribution of textiles between the three 
fibers varies considerably from country to country, 
and the continental average is by no means typical. 
In Tunisia and French Morocco, where wool appears 
to be used extensively, the relative consumption 
of both cotton and rayon are below the continental 
average. In Egypt, with its large cotton textile 
industry, consumption of wool and rayon textiles 
is small. However, where textile consumption is 
supplied mainly by imports, as in British West 
and East Africa,’ Algeria, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and the Union of South Africa, there is 
now a high proportion of rayon. 

In Central and South America, on the other hand, 
the consumption of rayon textiles has increased 
to 16 percent of the total entirely as the result 
of the development of its own rayon-producing 
industries. Total imports of cotton and wool tex- 
tiles have been declining over a long period as 
local textile production increased, and now, in 
countries which have established rayon plants, 
imports of rayon fabrics are also beginning to 
decrease. In a number of cases (e.g., Mexico, Ur- 
uguay, Venezuela, and Colombia) locally produced 
supplies of rayon (mostly in filament form) are being 
supplemented by imports of staple and yarn. Many 
of the large textile consumers in this continent are 
self-sufficient or tending towards self-sufficiency in 
at least one of the fibers and its textiles. Where 
cotton textile supplies are based on imported raw 
cotton, as in Uruguay, Chile, and Colombia, and 
especially where cotton textiles are also imported 
as in Venezuela and Cuba, the rayon textile 
proportion is now above, and the cotton textile 
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proportion below, average. The cotton proportion 
is exceptionally low in Uruguay and Chile, where 
there are also manufacturing industries based on 
home-grown’ wool. In addition,. the rayon 
proportion is high in Mexico where very little 
wool is consumed. The rayon proportion is lowest 
in such countries as Argentina, Brazil, and Peru, 


Table 5. — Regional Consumption (Availability) of 
Cotton, Wool, and Rayon Textiles 




















] ] 
Total | 
Region quantity Cotton Wool Rayon 
1 000 m,. | 
veseladl Prey Percent of total ....... 
Western Europe | | 
ESSE ie eae 1 872 | 59 | 24 | 17 
SEES 2051 | 55 | 23 | 22 
a ea ts 2 288 | 57 22 21 
oes laa peda 2 343 58 7 | 25 
Se Re: 2075 | 59 20 21 
0 ETERS 2 219 53 23 24 
Eastern Europe and 
-».R. | | 
See eee 814 } 73 14 13 
cc od aati 975 | 73 14 13 
ae Sarre 1 027 | 71 | 13 16 
a 1 138 | 69 12 19 
0 gt 1 254 69 | “a 4 20 
Dc ccckcsdancciaes 1 376 69 | 10 | 21 
| | 
North America | 
ORAS CR 2 926 70 | 12 | 18 
CERES ER IE 2.416 | 71 | 11 18 
Se 2 935 | 67 12 21 
| RAR SRD AE 3217 | 72 8 20 
RE SES 2 825 72 9 19 
BG cc coskcswats 2 959 | 71 9 20 
Central and South America | | 
i tcsitiadhides 603 | 78 2 | 10 
ees 609 | 5 13 12 
"CERCA 631 | 74 12 14 
Ee 647 | 74 ll 15 
ee eS 654 | 5 1l 14 
Sse 628 | 74 | 10 16 
Asia 
Re ee 1 904 93 4 3 
ESE 1 993 91 4 | 5 
|e ei 1 809 | 88 4 8 
ERR RE Oa ars 2171 | 86 4 10 
| ER NE 2560 | 85 5 10 
Dx noccesacenscaws 2 708 85 | 5 10 
| | 
Africa | 
6 al te 291 | 80 | 12 8 
GRRE 323 79 | 11 | 10 
ss cceecciccesn 320 5 | 10 15 
Ee Ae 370 73 10 17 
cc con pone wieos 351 78 9 13 
ECE 389 | 74 10 | 16 
Oceania 
i pkcenoseennes 116 | 46 38 16 
EEStor 125 48 36 16 
MS atin anne wenn 120 46 39 15 
EEN ee ee 139 47 34 19 
oe eee Na 132 51 30 19 
"RAs 69 47 33 20 
8 548 73 | 14 13 
8 505 73 13 14 
9 145 70 | 13 17 
10 043 72 | 10 18 
RES 9 853 2 11 17 
i RS INER SE ists 10 353 71 | 11 18 
! 
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which have ample supplies of cotton and wool for 
their well-established manufacturing industries. 
All three, however, have their own rayon-producing 
industries. 

In Asia, the 1953 proportion of the three fibers 
in textiles consumption, at 85, 5, and 10 percent 
for cotton, wool, and rayon, respectively, are not 
very different from prewar. If Japan is excluded 
from the total, there has been a small increase, 
since prewar, in the proportion of rayon at the 
expense of cotton. The distribution of rayon 
textiles, however, is now very different. Prewar 
rayon textile consumption was concentrated very 
heavily in Japan and the Japanese Empire. In 
the postwar period there has been a large expansion 
in the consumption of rayon textiles in several 
important markets, such as Indonesia, Iraq, Malaya, 
Ceylon, and the Philippines. In all these countries, 
at least 20 percent of the consumption during the 
last two or three years was rayon. This holds 
true to a lesser extent in Pakistan, Burma, 
Thailand, and Indochina. All these countries, 
except Indonesia and Pakistan - which also import 
yarn - import their rayon predominantly in fabric 
form. Until recently, except for Iraq, which 
consumes a large amount of domestic wool textiles, 
all were consumers, almost ‘exclusively, of cotton 
textiles. Syria and Lebanon, as well as Iraq, use 
relatively small quantities of cotton textiles. Syria 
has an exceptionally large rayon consumption 
(30-40 percent) and Lebanon a large wool 
consumption (about 20 percent). 

As in South America, the rayon proportion is 
lowest in countries where consumption is based 
on large domestic supplies of raw cotton. The 
most extreme case of concentration on cotton 
textiles is China where the consumption of wool 
and rayon (and also of silk) textiles is negligible 
as compared with that of cotton textiles. India 
imports large quantities of rayon staple and yarn 
(14 percent of the world yarn imports in 1953) 
and has now the nucleus of a filament-producing 
industry, but its total rayon textile consumption 
amounts to less than 5 percent of its total textile 
consumption. Turkey and Iran, which have 
domestic supplies of both cotton and wool, so far 
consume very little rayon. 

Japan is still the only large rayon producer in 
Asia; it is the second largest in the world, 
producing, in 1953, nearly half as much as the 
United States. The rayon proportion of the total 
textiles consumed has been declining in recent 
years in favor of wool and cotton, but it is still 
a little higher than in 1938. 

In both Australia and New Zealand - but 
especially the latter - wool textiles form an 
exceptionally large part of total textile consump- 
tion. Except in the case of wool, textile consump- 
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tion in Australia is based mainly on imported 
textiles of which an increasing proportion are made 
of rayon. Both countries have a comparatively 
low consumption of cotton textiles. 

Western Europe has the highest rayon consump- 
tion in proportion to total consumption. It also 
consumes relatively more wool than any other 
region except Oceania. The proportion of each 
of the three fibers available for consumption 
fluctuated from year to year over the postwar 
period, probably as a result of the variations in 
textile stocks arising from the net export trade of 
the region. It appears, however, that over the 
postwar period the distribution of consumption 
changed slightly in favor of rayon and against 
wool. As noted earlier, however, the decline in 
the proportion of wool is a_ special feature 
connected with the earlier unloading of wartime 
accumulations of raw wool. While the distribution 
differs from country to country, there are certain 
similarities. In all countries of Western Europe, 
the proportion of wool to total textile consumption 
is higher than the (world) average. Austria, for 
example, has the lowest wool proportion with an 
average of about 15 percent. While cotton is still 
the predominant fiber, the proportion of cotton is 
lower than in most other countries. The proportion 
of rayon is over 40 percent in Austria and over 
30 percent in Western Germany, but these are 
exceptional figures. Most countries, at present, 
consume about 20 percent of their textiles in the 
form of rayon and only Switzerland consumes 
comparatively little rayon. 

Owing to the annual fluctuations in the fiber 
distribution which are characteristic of this region, 


it is rather difficult to discern the trends. However, 
it is possible to say that in Western Germany the 
trend is now against rayon and in favor of wool, 
and the same may be true of Austria and Italy. 
In both Germany and Italy, the proportion of 
rayon is now much smaller than prewar. In 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom, the trend appears to be 
in favor of rayon. 

In the United States, the inter-fiber pattern in 
textile consumption has been very stable since 
1950. In spite of the fact that this country has 
the highest per caput consumption of rayon 
textiles, the proportion of these to the natural fibers 
is about the same as in the rest of the world. 
The United States’ proportion of wool is slightly 
below the world average. Canada’s rayon 
consumption, on the other hand, has_ been 
increasing steadily and now accounts for nearly 
25 percent of its total textile consumption; this 
country also has a relatively high consumption of 
wool textiles. 

In the area consisting of Eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R., the trend has been persistently in favor 
of rayon and away from cotton and wool. The 
proportions are not, however, abnormally exagger- 
ated. For rayon, the proportion is rather less than 
in Western Europe and for wool, rather more than 
in the United States. The region’s textile supplies 
are based mainly on the Soviet cotton crop and 
the expanding rayon industries of Eastern Ger- 
many, the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
supplemented by imports of rayon staple 
(amounting, in 1953, to nearly a quarter of world 
trade) and some rayon yarn from Western Europe. 
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Table 1. - Area and production: New and revised data 
received during January 


Statistical Tables 
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Tableau 1. - Superficie et production: Données nouvelles 





Commodity and country 


Produits et pays 


SN db eterna de i@oree 
United Kingdom .... 
United States....... 


RYE 

i Peres 
United States........ 

MILLET and SOR- 
GHUM 

United States (Sor- 
Rr rr 
French West Africa. 


RICE 


ain tecteesain 
Pakistan’ 
Philippines' 


POTATOES 
PT OC OTT 
rer 


United Kingdom .... 


SWEET POTATOES 
and YAMS 


CASSAVA 
PI ii cb tea edie 


DRY PEAS 


United Kingdom’... 
ee ee re 


BROAD BEANS 
I oi crane anna 
United Kingdom’ ... 

CHICK-PEAS 


ER pcadaeeeceen wen 
India! 


Year | 
| 


Années | 


1952 
1953 
1954 


1951 


1954 


1953 





NOTE : 


(—) denotes no 


'Crop year beginning in year stated. — *Second estimate ; 


























1955 ou revisées regues en janvier 1955 
at | Pininitiess! Commodity and country Voor Aves Penida: Commodity and country} Year Aves iit, 
— | en Produits et pays Années — stati Produits et pays Années or “on 
1.000 | 1 000 | 1000 | 1 000 1.000 | 1 000 
ha. | mt | ha. | m.t ha. m.t 
LENTILS CACAO BEANS 
| 
4770 I sora ratenas ond wietonac 1951 448 187} Gold Coast and 
4 317 4 541 1952 443 195 British Togoland .. 1953 —| 214.2 
994 2 835 1954 —| *227.9 
27 381; 31 829 
WINE 
TOBACCO 
} POPUNIEE occ cc scene 1954 —| 1 108 
620, 487 | ON POTEET CREE 1952 —| 244.9 
560} 461 | er 1948 — 14.1 
| RAISINS 1948—50 —_ 17.3 
United States........ 1954 —| 152 
| COTTON (Lint) 
| | 
2 489 2 778} CITRUS FRUIT | ig EE 1952 753) 274 
5 037; 2090 | } POPU cr ccccevceveees 1953 — "110 
| Italy 
| Oranges and tange- | 
ee 1954 - 586] MEAT 
3 038 11 392 United States 
29 219) - Grapetrult........00 1954) - 1 566} Denmark’ 
*3 144 | Beef and veal...... 1954 — 202 
| | ee 1954 524 
OLIVES | Uruguay 
| Beef and veal...... 1953 — 325 
— errs 1954] —| 1250 EE eee 1953 - 20 
—| 1 963 ee 1954 — 296 Mutton and lamb.. 1953 _ 64 
396 >). & aera 1954) — 1 296 WE ervesssnvs 1953 — 409 
365 3 515 ere re ee 1954 - *221 
383 7 316 | 
| | MILK (Cow) 
OLIVE OIL 
j eee 1954) — 5 400 
| PP canciccaccwasees 1954, — 220) 
12 a ener 1954 — 251 | 
13) 92 BUTTER } 
354] 5 226 
SOYBEANS | Denmark .....5..04 1954) -| 181 
} 
| EEC eer yee 1954) 103 138 | 
ef Re Sen 1954) 430 412} CHEESE 
| NOE hnsk ce cdeotes 1954) 81 
| GROUNDNUTS | 
66 68 | | 
952 CIE ooo is censecicns 1954) —| *2 300 
916 OR ree 1954} —j 54 384 
926 595 | 
COTTONSEED 
_| 99] Mexico!............. 1952 753} 469 
49| 99 | 
COFFEE | 
EOE 1953| —| %9 | 
308 121 Guatemala........... 1952!) —I 58.3 
GG BF Gthieple ...cccccvces 1954) —| 45.0 
7 290' 4232] French West Africa. 1954) _ *89.7 
| 

















All 1954 and 1955 data represent preliminary estimates, fore- 
casts, or intentions, and are subject to revision. 
refer to harvested areas, except as otherwise specified. 
revision or entry not applicable. 


Area figures 
A dash 


second 


estimate for 1953 was 9,537,000 ha. — *Crop year ending in year stat- 


- *Edible oil. — 


5Second 


estimate ; 


second 


estimate for 1953 


s 3,907,000 ha. — *Production for calendar year 1954. — "Includes 


offals and 


the meat equivalent of exported 


live 


animals 


NOTE : Toutes les données relatives 4 1954 et 4 1955 sont soit des 
estimations préliminaires, soit des prévisions, soit des objectifs, 
donc sujettes a revision. Sauf indication contraire, les super- 
ficies s'entendent des superficies récoltées. Un tiret (—) in- 
dique qu'il n'y a pas de chiffre revisé ou que le renseignement 
n'a pas lieu de figurer. 


'Campagne agricole commencant l'année indiquée. — *Deuxiéme 
estimation ; la deuxiéme estimation de l'année 1953 était 9.537.000 hec- 
tares. — *Campagne agricole finissant l'année indiquée. — *Huile co- 
mestible. — *Deuxiéme estimation ; la deuxi@éme estimation de l'an- 
née 1953 était 3.907.000 hectares. — *Production pour l'année civile 
1954. — 7Y compris les abats et compte tenu de l’exportation de bé- 
tail sur pied. 








































































































































































24 PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 
Table 2. - Barley : Area and production, Tableau 2. - Orge : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 | 1952 1953 1954 14eso | 1952 | 1953 1954 
' : ———EEE —— 
ceanennnen 9 GOD MOCRIIES. oo. ck ccccccccesccices | oscccccccesscovesec cet GES GINS CIE ccc. cecccesccescs 
EUROPE | | | | | | 
Ce Pore 6 bn bacaa dk aioe 120 } 139 149 151 185 } 251 320 | 313 
chen ercedenden 78 89 | 93 76 27 ~— | 273—iSI 294 | *218 
Czechoslovakia.............. ne *593 ; ; tee *1 034 as | Bae ire 
a a aE Ce 463 567 622 605 1 548 2 131 } 2 180 | 2 035 
a obi iskk Gs edn ceca wie 124 146 169 164 190 224 314 265 
(SEE EO EE ST 893 | 1 075 1 203 | 1 242 1 435 1 729 2 239 | 2 522 
Germany, Western............ ; 522 | 707 788 | 733 1 180 | 1 757 2 072 1 920 
im ie Sate SIRS RSE 205 215 214 | 209 204 213 258 236 
EAE TE EE ae Foe *458 | . } ses 674 .: . 
—— ee’ ee 54 1 76 } *66 128 253 229 | 174 
Italy Bas eee eee 251 253. 250 | 248 250 | 267 313 278 
Netherlands............. “sree 56 69 103 | 63 186 240 279 208 
——............... 40 | 6 Ci a1 | 93 91 148 207 233 
| EE a wx 850 . .: 1 038 7 .s: . 
ee 135 157 | 159 | 161 102 102 102 100 
Spain Re ee 1511 | 1 460 1 604 1 613 1 517 1 677 1492 | 2135 
jain.......... es 89 | 155 189 | 167 194 334 470 | 364 
Switzerland............ bape 23 23 25 23 54 61 63 56 
Mika... a 799 | 23 | 901 935 1 987 2 371 2561 | 2285 
Yugoslavia... ae : = 319 == 7 316 360 _ = _ 331 = > 333 257 oe 457 — 252 
ea PRR Zp 8600 | 9870 | 10300 | 10 100 14 000 16840 | 18400 18 000 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
OT Sanaa 2 582 3431 | 3606 ‘| # «3179 3 243 6344 | 5706 3 837 
apart 216 231 235 nt 157 165 | 169 ae 
eed teat. ae |e 5 258 6 213 som | __ 5 201 8058 
Total . VP Pe ae, n __7 200 = 7 000 : 7 320 = 8 670 9 600 11 430 11 160 i. Se 090 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina....... Bee we ele ene 504 } 840 | 653 590 1 175 | 894 *1 000 
Ne osc ceanese nei eh “52 vss “ss ‘36 oe a a 
ST wiiahkahunweawkobaeae . 13 23 28 27 13 23 27 25 
aera encumaedins 50 7 67 °56 80 140 110 vee 
Ne tei tn oe 38 51 | oce ‘ 43 61 vos 
Ecuador. nb ewan bk enetisey sliiase 77 108 | 112 } eee 50 77 83 
—....... Seana 179 185 e iB 207 217 226 
0 ea rea CS a 25 = °43 ee 26 | 22 40 a > 
ERE CRS BAS. m0 | 1 350 | 1 190 a ame 1 040 1 750 l ei aaa 
ASIA 
China (22 provinces)............ 6 207 } *6 395 ‘ asi *6 921 6 970 ve — 
_ See e pembdekesnn ae *3 122 3 159 | 3 241 3 314 2 391 2 367 2 895 2 765 
|” AR See Aue 5742 | *800 | *800 | 799 758 *840 | *820 824 
ee ihe tie ee oe od ye 987 882 1 096 1 068 740 | *700 } 1 111 1 240 
ira aa cee ivseDindedicauwyas 1 003 | 927 915 1 012 1924, | 2 158 2 011 2 584 
Korea, South . sete siceade 660 *630 *736 | +731 644 | *610— | 761 *600 
Pakistan . aad oe es eee 223 215 | 211 | 248 158 139 | 114 159 
asada . I Satelit lo oes 370 | 397 438 | 544 345 467 | 472 561 
A cieltiarcupinoucae-eices 1830 | 2312 2436 | 2500 1 820 3189 | 3 500 *2 500 
ne Ee a ee | 17 200 16 100 18000 | 19160 | 19 100 
| | 
AFRICA | 
NS aia ge a Sn 1 073 | 1 337 | 1 292 1 412 812 1 043 910 *810 
ees se Bae ee 71 57 49 } 51 132 118 103 116 
Ethiopia....... baa tess eae *1 000 | vee eee 733 oes ome wee 
French Morocco .............. 1 789 2 062 2 003 | 1 996 1 290 | 1 220 1 806 1 737 
_ eS a 513 740, OC} *577 *882 233 | 340, 180 *170 
Union of South Africa........... _ _ e | ves oes *31 | s8. | *55 *61 
re We a a 3 400 3 610 3 980 3 830 
| 7 > — ——— ee 
OCEANIA | 
Australia ....... I-A Senor 422 ss7 | 728 | 486 455 763 893 588 
New Zealand....... seed bikie 2 | 2m | 2 wen so. | 49 — sah 
Se acasneskinss PE ec wim ime: ma mews | a 500 a0 |  ~—950 650 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. U.S.S.R.) 37 700 40 700 41 600 | 43 500 44 600 52 400 | 55 100 55 200 
i | | 
11954, preliminary figures. — *1948 and 1949. — *Sown area. — 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — *1948 et 1949. — *Superficie ense- 
“948. — 948 and 1950. — *On farms and estates. mencée. — 1948. — 1948 et 1950. — ‘Dans les petites exploitations 
et grands domaines. 
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duction, Table 3. - Oats: Area and production, Tableau 3. - Avoine: Superficie et production, 
954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
1954 Pays 1948-50 | 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 | 1954 
cence CO UUtt—(‘i‘i‘i ee irre rE Cerne ROD eS OR OEE 4. ok vo wkkds ese suis KSeseavncsacneess. CREED $650603%i0200%005 
EUROPE l 
313 ee eee Re 204 200 200 194 245 340 360 | 334 
*218 SONS SRE REESE 180 162 161 152 493 463 | 462 | 452 
Belgarle. ..cccccccccccsccccesers ane eae ae 297 ooh Me 
2 035 Czechoslovakia .........esse0e0+: *621 =e a *972 — ; 
265 EE. ccnuuveionscecesnaxen 305 268 244 250 935 960 823 787 
2 522 5 i accceenaonsernennees 422 473 479 487 688 809 904 | 830 
1 920 ee aa eae 2 409 | 2 275 2 270 | 2 138 3 303 3 355 3 663 | 3 565 
236 Germany, Western..........+++- 1 137 | 1 112 1 055 943 2 350 2 616 2 554 | 2 473 
Gre@le « ....cccccceccessccvccces 141 153 143 143 114 116 167 | 152 
“174 SR ceecaenscasesnsendeaudd *206 2: ay : *265 368 aig: 
| 
= ireland, Rep. of......--..s-e0ee- 294 247 231 9215 637 | 587 | 576 #537 
233 Aces catsdanewons en 473 465 457 452 486 | 508 | 602 | 546 
SAIN 90:0. ccnccovecesseves 22 20 | 21 19 35 | 37 | 40 | 38 
100 IN on cy seetnncnwews 136 152 156 | 143 374 | 483 484 | 464 
2 138 Norway .-..ccccccececceseecees 76 80 72 | 70 173 | 162 | 179 | 159 
364 iis Ae echt swenenelio we 1 750 ow - 2 287 a oe | 
56 cs iccewisnsecendcacores 297 291 300 300 112 | 4134 131 | 126 
2 285 np ean gael diets: 613 589 602 617 452 | 490 434 | 542 
252 I a cicacigunctasuieese 498 501 | 506 479 813 | 794 | 983 | 858 
8 000 = ae ai RRR EE ea 29 25 | 27 | 26 68 | 70 | 78 | 68 
United Kingdom .............+++ 1 307 1 165 | 1 149 1 047 2 929 2 B16 2 866 | 2 455 
Vugoslavia ....cccccccccccccceses 365 P 334 | 339 | 341 ’ 308 | 216 352 =3 233 
3 ow Wictkotdbicansnsancmane 12 700 12 400|—S—«42 270 11 890 19700} —«-20 *140 20 910 19 840 
: EO al data dash - | aoe . 
8 058 
2 090 N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
EEE SES OEE” 4 609 4 477 | 3 978 4142 5 638 | 7 199 | 6 276 4 827 
(ARR a tate 64 82 | 86 45 | 51 | 50 
+1 000 ES pia aertanae 16086} = 15549} = 15 870 17 058 19 912 | 18 291 | __ 17555 | —.24- 766 
ia FEO nc cccccccscseseseceesoese - 20 800 20 110 | 19 930 | 21 250 25 600 | 25 540 | 23 880 26 650 
25 ; = St ——, oe eer 
SOUTH AMERICA 
: Argentina 596 963 | 729 ; 669 | 1 269 991 *1 200 
Breall... ccccccecscvecees eee 14 15 | 17 | 17 10 | 10 12 12 
ee ca 96 99 108 103 77 91 | 100 
—— Uruguay - es Th | ; 48 | 38 | 60 
WO se acca csaclcsesenncnees : 800 1 140 _, re 810 | 1 410 | 1 170 
. ASIA | 
2 765 China : 22 provinces............. #941 | *974 ide #753 | *814 
824 Manchuria . .-.cccccccccsccees o waa ons **201 | #214 ee 
1 240 nN "Re SiR lt pet eR ae EA 83 82 87 88 107 | 138 | 146 | 163 
2 584 Korea ..... ons ra oe : 5*46 | a 
*600 Syria ..... 8 8 6 : 6 | A 5 | 
159 WE a sannckasdcontctrdseuenn ; 290 356 319 *330 293 405 | 413 | *300 
561 Wi xctocsucesnncnvocssea=s 1 700 1 770 imi 1 400 1 630 | 1 610 | 
*2 500__ — | a . = | 
19 100 AFRICA | | 
i a oe es oe 173 | 181 179 146 137 | 142 | 116 | 120 
French Morocco ...-.....csecees 48 | 57 80 47 43 61 69 | 44 
*810 GRRE EES 32 | 21 23 19 17 | 12 12 | 6 
116 Union of South Africa ........... 79152 | are ne 793 | a1) paacd 
cs conc ooucecatbowdas 420 | 450 470 300|".~—~—S30*'| 300 
1 737 ener —" a —— oat ates 
*170 
*61 OCEANIA 
3630 ROLE LR Oe oe 711 | 1 119 870 ie 461 791 604 490 
a EE ss ckdsacccesenceses ‘ 22 | 20 28 : _ 49 43 22 
TURP weccccsvece coccoeesvenes _730|——s1s«*140 900 ee ad 830 630; a 
588 
650 WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.). 37 200 37 000 | 36 200 37 000 48 300 | 49 900 45 500 50 200 
os 200 11954, preliminary figures. — #1948 and 1949. — *Sown area. — 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — *1948 et 1949. — ‘*Superficie ense- 
1950 — "948. — 949 and 1950. — ’On farms and estates. mencée. — £1950. — 1948. — 1949 et 1950. — "Dans les petites 
fici exploitations et grands domaines. 
icie ense- 


ploitations 
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Table 4. - Maize : Area and production, Tableau 4. - Mais : Superficie et production 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 
she icin ince Se Sine ty tl Pe OOD cnc crdcccwarucedeens eh wabaadets bbbeceence DE DEED \cntcisnenenesevene 
EUROPE | | 
| 
| 
MR a iektanccetsaseadenne 58 60 58 | 58 113 122 | 151 149 
Czechoslovakia: Grown alone 211% #239 | 
With other crops...... eeu 331 355 ? 
DE iiendaskrncusesnsamirs 308 | 349 375 405 353 4a5 | 803 871 
adic snibindksr canna es 235 255 269 262 215 230 | 309 255 
j | 
ES OT te oe ee 1 329 | 72 862 | ; 
Italy .... agen Centar 1 241 1 272 1268 |° 1273 2128 | 2 395 3 207 2 952 
Dt ccurvncanveasneasaun 500 488 475 500 360 455 350 385 
Spain ... Jaeeons se grin pvaliatona 370 | 384 365 355 449 635 707 691 
Yugoslavia . a ainnuwaaen 2 338 | 2 286 — 2 404 2 469 ae 29 a 1 470 3 831 2 988 
OS BREESE eee ECO EY 10 800 | 11400 | ‘1 S00 11 700 15 100 11 900 16 600 15 900 
_ “= 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
ans wlwaentsnetkeimenas 112 | 137 146 169 338 501 530 586 
ER ESR ES Re reae reerre “7 *150 *165 *191 *150 *170 ise 
Dominican Republic. .......... *67 | ‘76 88 es 
ee See Raa? 187 | 200 185 5229 181 181 
MEE si 33: cdadick casey aioe 521 | 478 *600 *420 433 *480 
| } 
RES Cee ea 186 | 291 304 171 182 191 
SN i cttacna danke cese none 4047 | 4 236 2 942 3 202 3 800 4 300 
RR ghia aw ncon waeles 96 | *123 *102 : 78 *109 *86 x 
United Scates*... ee een 34 020 | 32 819 32 620 32 324 = 83 836 83 300 ___ 81 092 75 305 
Veiet ...<. ee et 39 700 | 38 800 39 300 39 500 88 500 88 400 86 900 81 500 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
SN ina 852 00ssnventaes 1 564 | 2 356 2414 2 319 3 550 4 450 *3 000 
Brazil. arr ii aae eens 4 650 5 120 - 5 897 5 984 7 071 . 
| eS exmeeoee a 49 51 54 65 90 85 
Colombia...... scacah tie barehiata 681 | 844 665 928 
| 
EASA ne a ee 249 | 283 399 458 , 
SS EE ee ree 298 301 *290 152 208 *237 
a 356 270 311 343 eee re 
WE ecaeg tecvawinncesoniens 8000 | 9 500 9900 | a 10 200 12 000 _ 13 900 _ ons 
ASIA 
China : 22 provinces ..... a? *4 966 *4 940 *6 843 *6 600 
PIE davcccecuvercneve ™*3 380 | *3 100 7*4 230 *4190 
RIES sersieidGala/nes a oleae san nee 3277 | 3 600 3 635 ’ 1 960 2 868 2 900 
Indonesia 
Java and Madura ........... 74 640 1 794 1 500 74 055 1 204 ‘ 1 560 
Other islands. .........0++ ° 7391 438 419 7516 433 , 
id cinksiceniawigenneake 39 | 41 47 46 51 71 66 54 
i ea a 393 | 393 432 394 381 444 ads 
I ri aha oa i le Glance 935 $93 | 1 120 ; 667 710 781 
Turkey . ee eee St ee ee 576 | 642 621 see ; 683 f 837 759 
ME withateddatetocreteuss 16 000 | 16 400 | 16 800 17 700 17 900 
i a =. oe a 
AFRICA | 
ee Sd alps 630 | 716 847 800 1 322 1 506 1 853 1 725 
French Morocco .......ccseees 524 482 324 250 300 Jah 
French West Africa........... 471 | 858 293 492 ne 
iiieddvadsusanwieehunien *382 | “57 *67 3574 °B4 *100 
ET Oe rn 81 79 F - 67 71 i 
EE ee 7230 7 150 dies = ee 
Union of South Africa......... "2915 | "3262 | "3548 2 hhh 3163 | 3 580 3175, 
DE Shacddeeeaeticcessewnas 8 100 | 8 900 9 320 7 100 8 290 9 100 re 
OCEANIA 
BD detncctdavedceerscave 74 | 70 a 63 135 126 102 
FOE sscvcs reds vntedcdastee 80 | 70 | 70 pod 150 140 _ 110 | 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. U.S.S.R.) 82 700 85 100 86 400 137 990 138 300 144 500 
11954, preliminary. — "1948 and 1949 — 41949 and 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — #1948 et 1949. — 91948. — 41949 et 1950. 
1950. — *1948 and 1950. — "includ timat of equivalent — §1948 et 1950.—*Y compris une estimation en équivalent de grain 





f maize used for silage or fodder and maize hogged jrazed. — pour le mais ensilé, le mais fourrager et le mais brouté sur pied. — 
1950. — "On farms and estates. 1950. — *Dans les petites exploitations et grands domaines. 








uction 


149 


871 
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586 


305 
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54 


725 
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et 1950. 
e grain 
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Table 5. - Dry beans: Area and production, 


Tableau 5. - Haricots secs : Superficie et production, 














1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 
A Pe pe 1 000 hectares .... SiS mscn ea oe eG bid n w's.ocawaescdcua 
EUROPE 
NE 6.55 cio any nie ewe ee 2 1 1 1 3 2 2 2 
France® 
Grown slene ..cccccecsss 104 94 ] iy 78 56 d 
With other crops ........ bb ss = = 6§ 5 12 108 18 
GE aineeecdbeseadsas an *9 *10 
EE coco ce ee ni chon ue (*4) ; ; (*4) : 
> esicicin ol Siw pte aioe (5) 2 2 2 (6) 3 3 3 
Greece 
Grown alone ............ 25 27 26 30 18 15 24 32 
With other crops 415 21 21 19 342 11 19 17 
Hungary 
Grown alone ............ ‘g ‘ 5*60 
With other crops ........ °468 ( : 

ae ee ey 488 448 443 442 136 116 | 165 163 

RE ee 5 4 4 11 7 8 bee 

EE SEE 364 359 340 343 44 62 29 28 

SE nc dandedwiecedccons *340 *210 ; ? ws 

tis tinigia aatcacd eh erga wee 210 101 105 98 62 80 85 79 

Yugoslavia | 

ct gs Ms Ce 33 22 22 25 24 7 22 24 
With other crops ........ 5790 807 899 88 43 127 , 
ie ee Sere 2 900 2 760 2 840 2 830 760 670 850 840 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
ES 35 24 2 29 43 35 33 35 
Costa Rica 
Grown alone ............ 332 29 39 38 11 | 16 
With other crops ........ 85 4 32 1 1 

EE ie Pate awe keeaaw *60 *60 *50 *41 *16 *34 

Dominican Republic......... 520 521 *21 *20 

NS EASE PE ETO *36 25 25 17 *30 20 20 14 

i ae ee ere ee *25 *25 *25 *17 *17 *17 

EE ee 25 in 18 20 19 

DY tc tececnrnasnarewnay 881 965 990 230 244 325 

ee ener 23 28 27 14 23 22 

eee 735 _ 512 573 638 899 739 827 857 

Dl ekdvsnecksaseeune oh 1 880 1 720 1 810 1 820 1 320 1 150 1 330 1 330 
SOUTH AMERICA | 

I: 6bcekndeadeeeieece 36 26 28 42 35 30 

Ei uikdebsmnsidenies be 1 795 1 995 1 247 1 387 

GRRE era 73 78 85 64 84 | 87 

EE COO re 98 92 47 55 

PO bbe bed bswtnedenneanban 44 27 24 35 24 22 

My i naintaviawersenes 2 050 2 220 1 440 1 580 - aa 
ASIA 
Associated States of Cambodia, 
Laos, Viet-Nam 
CEs kescetcdevnsnce 55 40 23 12 
NE aa ce cin 3 12 , 2 5 : 

ee *130 *140 *140 *65 *110 *115 

China (22 provinces)* ...... *1 740 *1 800 *1 700 *1 130 *1 150 *4 050 

SR RS er ee 1 2 2 1 1 sa 

BE eae ree %4 278 3 556 3 422 3 506 9862 853 730 904 

Pt wMiptivraneveenae pais 3121 175 186 428 | 206 157 

ty MD cect ccnceneneds 335 35 32 47 15 16 

SNE os'viceeassiisvicecrees 3 3 5 5 

CNR 6 cnebcndenevawewe 52 73 32 36 ee 

I eo act i ads ot pl ait cian z 2 2 1 1 2 

got ecbenns eet cainen % 89 1 90 102 112 — 

PE Ge. Re onesrpiaeRexen 6 510 5 930 5 700 2 360 2 500 2 240 
AFRICA 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ...... 554 =“ 419 e , 

i ccecken bees eeiaaee *62 *60 *60 *56 *45 *45 

ccichotneew ces ae a 720 ; ; ‘ 250 , ; 

French Morocco............. 11 9 8 7 5 4 2 3 

I ih aco 5: alae on kao ‘ 55 : <a 32 eames 

Ruanda-Urundi ............. 307 314 336 191 205 | 234 

Union of South Africa® 76 7 a 35 _ 40 = See 

CG eendtebucue sense 1 230 1450 c 560 630 oe. 
WORLD TOTAL ........... 14 600 14 100 14 000 6 400 6 500 6 600 
NOTE : Continental and world totals refer only to countries listed NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux se rapportent seulement 
aux pays énumérés, 

‘Includes Phaseolus vulgaris, P. lunatus, P. aureas ar P. ‘] 1Y compris Phase vulgaris, P. lunatus, P. aureas et P. mungo. 1954, 
preliminary figures. — #Includes catch crop which i} ; chiffres prélimin — *Y compris la culture dérobée qui est de peu 
*1948 and 1949. — 51949 ana 1950. — "1948 d'importance. — #1950. — 41948 et 1949. — 51949 et 1950. — 1948 
tities of other pulses. — *Excludes bla A — *Y compri je petites quantités d'autres légumes — *Non 
farms and estates only ; production is to compris les haricots noirs. — *Pour la superficie, cultures des ferme 

et grands domaines seulement ; pour la production, toutes cultures, 
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Table 6. - Sugar beets and beet sugar Tableau 6. - Betteraves 4 sucre et sucre de betterave 





Country Area - Superficie Sugar beets - Betteraves 4 sucre Geet pe rth any i & 


oie 1948-50| 1952 1953 1954 | 1948-50| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1948-50| 1952 1953 | 1954 














biabioanieos POD PONIES aiccticcedecseacsnceséscccrsccccces, ORD QUE GE cece cceceteveresrenesseedens 

EUROPE | 
Austria......... see eeeeeees 26 40 37 43 554 853 1058) 1 344 79 133 183 #211 
Belgium ....... tenes 56 64 59 57] 2207, 2194; 2389 2132 350 323 408 *340 
Bulgaria’ .............. *33 “33 *33 *33 *385 *325 *58 *50 *70 *55 
Czechoslovakia. - 197 *210 *220 *220| *4 954 *4 600 ''5 450  '*5 000 *713 *625 *825 *725 
Denmark ....... eeeeeeoesees 61 72 61 56} 2131, 2045) 2487/ 1605] **321 6 | "3 )| 99235 
Finland........ ve 8 11 10 “17 198 226 299 *371 *22 20 36) 938 
“--? teneeeees seeef 293 #348 *343 *320| 8427) 7600 10200 | (10 500)| 1 092 999 | 1639) *1 665 
Germany! . ; *363 *440 *445 *475 | *9 361 | *12 100 | *13 897 | *14 208 | *1 421 | *1 496 | *2214| *1 985 
Eastern’ ........ (*204)| (*218)  (*221)) —-(*221)} ("4 257)| (*5 550)! (*5 000) (*5 195)} (*671)| (*600)|  (*806)) _ (*680) 
Western’... ; (*159)| (222), (224) (*254)] (5 104)/ (6550), (8 897), (9 013)]  (750)| — (896)| (1 408)) (*1 295) 
Hungary ..........--. ve *107 115 120 *122 | *1 283 | '*1 375 | '*2 850 | 2 300 *254 *240 *410 *330 
Ireland’ .......... ; 25 21 26; 30 610 555 822 *748 98 93 130 *105 
Italy*........... ve eee eens 139 222 210 220} '*3. 770) 'S5 732) '6 102) 6514 510 712 717| #750 
Netherlands.............. 60 63 68 | 79} 2583) 2789| 2971} 3000 354 422 440!  *420 
Poland....... eeeeeeeeeeees 253 #344 *361 *375| 5 229| 5 550| '*6 881 | "6 565 824 *975 | *1105| *950 
Romania’ ........ *66 *93 *93 = *100 *823 | *775| *1 395) *14 150 *108 *95 *180 *165 
ee es , 1 178 118 $2] 1508 4154) 2341/| 1 666 202 571 | 319 *242 
Sweden ........ se eeeeeees 50 54 51 59} 1852) 1597, 1997| 2002 *295 234 335 *288 
Switzerland............... 5 6 6 6 208 203 213 200 27 29 | 33 | 27 
United Kingdom! .......... 169 164 167 175] 4571) 4306) 5353 4 623 617 622 786 | *626 
Yugoslavia...... seen eeeeees 7 = 76 | SB) F118 512) 1514) 1 249 128 55 191 | — *168 
Total ......sseeeee. - 2090 | 2560, 2510| 2560] 51850 | 57 500| 68700| 65600) 7480| 7970) 10420| 9 330 
WENO Gen oaeees "1153 "1183! "1300 *1 300 *2100| *3 000! *3 400/ *3 200 

NORTH AMERICA | 

| | | | 
Canada......... seeeeees 33 37 33 36 791 | 926| 817 865 118 150 120 *125 
United States..... vee 314269) = 302 | = 355} 10026) 9225) 10962) 12725] 1497) 1365| 1 647 | 1 848 
Total ....... 340 | 310 340 | 390| 10800| 10150| 11780) 13600| 1620, 1520, 1770| 2 000 





| 


| | 


SOUTH AMERICA | 




















SN ee Seine 2 *4 *4 *4 28 *75 | +91 *91 *3 | *12 | *16 | "16 
ASIA | | | | | 

RN a 5th iciwcecaestecs : é za 533 23 | ae : *5 | *4 *% 6 

China: Manchuria ........ = : ; ‘ = : Se en ee *8 *12 *18 *20 

gana Serie a HR a *28 *43 *44 *45 *255| *484| *532 *535 4 *79 *76 | *80 

ers ne exnedadeetndeteueeeas 12 13 14 *16 125 240 266 14 35 *44 | *36 

FORO as ceccsvsnseerencenwenes __ 50 7 48 53. *71 794 1069, 1170), #1 211 145 181 *194 | a *199 

SE nove Anevasicetcennedes 110 ; 130 s 140 160 1 400 | 100 2 300 2 300 220 320 | 350 | 350 
| 
WIE 6 oid ssdcnwana ‘ 3 700 4 180 4 30 4 410 , | f a Ye 11 400 12 800 16 000 14 900 

Gre «6 ab eviccccccwses 2 550 3 000 3 000 3 110 64 100 69 800 82 900 81 600 9 300 9 800 12 600 11 700 

NOTE : Unless otherwise specified, data refer to year of harvest (gen- NOTE: A moins d'indication contraire, les données se rapportent a 
erally September-August), beginning in the year shown. la campagne agricole (généralement septembre-ao0t) commen- 
cant l'année indiquée. 

Beet production figures are for beets processed in sugar factories. — ‘Les chiffres de production des betteraves représentent les quantités 
*Including sugar production from Danish beets processed in Sweden. — de betteraves 4 sucre traitées dans les sucreries. — *Y compris la pro- 
Excluding about 30,000 metric tons of sugar produced from beets duction de sucre a partir de betteraves du Danemark traitées en Suéde. 
grown outside Germany. — ‘Crop year July-June. — °1949 and 1950 — *Ne comprend pas quelque 30.000 tonnes de sucre provenant de 
— *Year beginning 22 March. betteraves cultivées en dehors de |'Allemagne. — *Campagne agricole 


juillet-juin. — 1949 et 1950. — "Année commengant le 22 mars. 
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_— Table 7. - Cheese : Production, Tableau 7. - Fromage : Production, 
1948-50, 1951, 1952, and 1953 1948-50, 1951, 1952 et 1953 
de 
— c Type of | 
ountry ; 
1954 - = 1948-50 1951 | 1952 1953 
: Pp Genre de | 
ays - 
production 
swenened f ’ —assnaeesisnenstilc - - saeacmeseemensioenenn — an ne iieclnisticidiaaicia 
ees enkad Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ..... cacao 
EUROPE 
*211 Teel 9 | 
*340 eee ee re PS eee a ota | ) 18 9 
*55 d Total 4 ‘ = 
*725 CIs a tccwessvascrcativnwees a Total wd r 14 ‘ 8 | 8 
2#235 d Total *5 } § t 6 7 
NN 55 oe davda wed euae ne a Toral 61 77 86 87 
*38 RS og Se ae lag cae ares a Total 11 16 20 | 16 
*1 665 ONE nieces ici nnases a Total 223 260 290 
be Total 21 22 Sh | ae 
*1 985 ee ee aban auneials ad Total 1 2 2 3 
(*680) Germany, Western.............. ad Total 151 223 231 240 
(*1 295) GrOOED cecccccssves eeees a Total . 2 1 1 
be Total 35 | 41 40 56 
*330 Ireland, Rep. of...... ee ee a Factory 3 2 | 3 2 
*105 DO Meeckess oeney - . abc Total 256 287 | 286 292 
*750 MOGROFIAAES 2.0 fc ecccccsvecerees a Total 118 143 145 | 159 
*420 WEN scccce  tdneis Se a Total 17 26 29 26 
*950 d Total 3 | 3 2 1 
0165 Ds nave sie eas a Total *15 15 } e } 24 
b Total d 2 5 $ | 11 
*242 c Total ' 26 ~) | 19 | 19 
*288 WN ints dates a Total 57 54 60 54 
27 Switzerland ........ a Total 51 | 49 54 57 
*626 d Total 2 2 2 2 
*168 United Kingdom.... a Total 40 45 60 89 
9 330 } 
*3 200 NORTH and CENT. AMERICA 
i Dav othineya4c youu a Total 48 43 33 37 
d Total 3 5 5 5 
IIL, nots inn ess whereas a Total 528 | 527 531 610 
#125 d Total® 131 | 164 | 171 185 
1 848 | | 
| 
__2 000 SOUTH AMERICA | 
I, etch tésdvesdans a Total 95 | 84 | 106 109 
Pe sever erates a Factory ) 22 \ 22 27 30 
d Factory ) ( 1 1 2 
*16 DR hai da ae oruaete ake eRe ree ey a a Total 8 8 | 8 hod 
be Total 4 is | ies ia 
a ents oeeeedeeseierkes ” Total 15 6 7 6 
I id asad spd ie a-ietcg or aaa a Total 525 | 
*6 | 
- ASIA | 
| 
*36 ad so Stecuertnsedbananeer be Total 2 | 1 2 | 2 
*199 PN cece karcdscrteenerudneencee a Total 5 15 : | , 
350 ere Seatac otn arararie ae a Total 14 } 
- be Total 110 oe } rele 
SEs 06:0 66062000006 e 908 60's ose a Total 4 3 | ’ 
90 900 be Total 5 10 } 4 13 18 
} 
Union of South Africa. .......... ad Total 9 10 | 10 1 
ortent a | | 
elie OCEANIA | } 
WOM lili ac spate ston a Total bb | 45 41 47 
ore RW DNs oc.s00shasvernwes a Total 99 110 97 109 
s la pro- 1 | 
n Suéde. 
> d 
pra te a: Cheese from whole and partly-skimmed milk of cows or buffaloes a : Fromage fabriqué avec lait de vache ou de bufflonne, entier et 
ars b : Cheese from sheep's milk. partiellement écrémé. 
E c : Cheese from goat's milk. b : Fromage fabriqué avec lait de brebis. 
d : Cheese from skim milk c : Fromage fabriqué avec lait de chévre. 
d : Fromage fabriqué avec lait écrémé. 
4949 and 1950. — 1950. — ‘Including cottage, pot, and bakers’ 1949 et 1950. — “950. — *Y compris certains fromages maigres 
cheese. — ‘1948. — °1948 and 1949. — *Twelve-month period ending non raffinés. — 41948. — £1948 et 1949. — ‘Période de 12 mois fi- 
30 June of year stated. nissant le 30 juin de l'année indiquée. 
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Table 8. - Horses, mules, and asses Tableau 8. - Espéces chevaline, mulassiére et asine 








Country Kind Date — om. oye. — c= 
of 
Pays Espéce estimate = | 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 | 1953/54 
pantie Coad Thousand head - Milliers de tétes ...........2c ce ceeee 

EUROPE | 

Se See ae Horses xl 283 283 276 267 259 
Mules ; | 
ptt ‘ Xi 2 2 2 2 2 
Belgium. Horses Vv 271 249 239 ‘227 | 
Mules ] , } 
pee ; V 2 2 2 2 , 
Denmark Horses vil 536 465 422 399 358 
Finland Horses vi 398 382 369 339 hi 
France. . Horses 1-xX 2 413 2 397 2 380 2 333 2277 
Mules %<-X 87 | 90 88 86 
Asses 1-X 106 104 102 100 102 
Germany. Horses xt 2 286 2 301 2 196 2 118 2 004 
Mules j z 
yee : Xi 6 *5 *5 4 *4 
Eastern. . yo xt (670) (723) (741) (750) (725) 
Mules P 
a i XII 2(1) A wef oan 
Western .... Horses xil (1 608) (1 570) (1 455) (1 360) | (1 271) 
— { xi! (5) (4) (4) (3) | (3) 
Greece . Horses xi 235 279 292 305 314 
Mules Xi 147 171 185 193 199 
Asses xi 366 450 466 475 490 
Ireland, Rep. of . Horses 1- Vi 405 367 342 329 me 
Mules 1- Vi 5 4 3 4 
Asses 1-vVli 117 102 98 106 
Italy Horses \ 796 768 733 705 
Mules | 391 393 398 401 | 
Asses | 759 773 760 735 
Netherlands® ...... Horses Vv 289 253 244 248 241 
a Horses 20 - Vi 198 184 175 168 159 
OO” Horses — 2 505 ‘2 797 a 2 720 pe 
Bis coswnceces Horses 1-I1V °686 — *650 | 
Mules 1-I1V 1 178 41 156 | 
Asses 1-IV 5830 me : °799 si 
Sweden . .. Horses 1- VI 467 415 386 362 | 337 
Switzerland Horses 20 - IV 138 131 131 128 | 126 
Mules 20 - IV 2 2 2 2 | 2 
United Kingdom’........ Horses vi 623 478 414 370 eae 
Yugoslavia ........ Shin emn Horses I 1 040 1 095 1 102 1 126 | 1 193 
Mules I 32 32 31 31 
Asses ! 152 152 160 164 ala 
hs thd dea Horses 17 100 16 900 16 100 16 200 | 16 100 
Mules 2 000 2 100 2 100 2100 (| 2 100 
Asses 2 800 2 800 2 800 2 900 2 900 

U.S.S.R.... Horses 13 700 14 700 15 300 

N. and CENT. AMERICA 
RE ia wa dis eta oh Horses 1- Vi 1 803 1 307 1 183 1 099 996 
CE nha aneceeen ti eeeaneee Horses arr ja 409 412 

Mules ~ 34 31 
Asses ait Pe 3 4 aaa | 
Dominican Republic..... Horses vi 140 134 129 125 | 
Mules vi 46 43 46 46 | 
Asses vi 80 81 79 75 
El Salvador .. Horses x 8*137 122 *90 | 
Mules x 8*42 37 934 
Asses x 84 3 83 
Guatemala Horses IV-V 165 266 | 
Mules IV-V 58 62 | 
Asses IV-V 9 8 
Honduras. . Horses vill 187 140 10498 
Mules vill 72 81 1°77 
Asses vill 21 23 1028 
Mexico Horses xl 22 704 pane | 
Mules xi *4 172 | 
Asses Xil 2 570 =? we ee | ee 
United States’ Horses 1-1 5 920 4 993 4 330 3 798 | 3 432 
Mules 1-1 2 346 2 074 1 913 1 753 | 1 603 
Total . Horses 12 300 11 000 10 300 9 700 | 9 200 
Mules 3 900 3 900 3 700 3 500 | 3 400 
Asses 3 500 3 600 3 600 3 600 | 3 600 
} 

SOUTH AMERICA | 
Argentina....... Horses ; 7 265 
Bolivia....... Horses *442 ‘ 

Mules *109 

Asses Te 8519 sie a ‘ aac ue 
Brazil .. Horses 31 - Xil *% 918 6 937 6 994 7 111 | 7 059 

Mules 31 - Xi 23 002 3 101 3 181 3215 | 3 133 

Asses 31 - Xil *4 500 1 572 1 593 1 611 } 1 612 
Colombia. ...... Horses xi 4 162 1 298 ms 114 157 

Mules xi 2516 542 11411 

Asses Xt 2264 461 , a 11280 
Paraguay .... Horses the *+ §404 Hs 361 354 ree 

Mules 520 6 7 

Asses *13 17 17 

















For notes, see end of table 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 





358 
2277 
102 

2 004 
(725) 
1 271) 
(3) 
314 
490 


996 


tableau. 
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Table 8. - Horses, mules, and asses (concluded) 


Tableau 8. - Espéces chevaline, mulassiére et asine (fin) 























Oct. - Sept. 
Country Kind Date 
of | 
Pays Espace estimate pre | 1950/51 1954/52 1952/53 | 1953/54 
— —- | 
aware Thousand head - Milliers de tétes ........... cece eees 
SOUTH AMERICA 
(concluded) 
a ee Horses xil 507 432 529 533 523 
Mules xl 144 156 178 181 174 
Asses xi 405 415 404 407 392 
|. Horses Vv 667 a 
Venezuela..... Horses x! 335 
Mules x! 62 
Asses x! 387 : ~~ 
err Horses 18 300 18 400 18 500 18 500 18 400 
Mules 4 300 4 400 4 300 4 400 4 300 
Asses 3 300 3 600 3 500 3 500 3 400 
ASIA 
China : 22 provinces Horses IV *2 023 
Mules IV 4 905 | 
Asses IV "8 561 
Pe tindrnnseswens Horses 124 399 1 527 
Mules 1246 60 
Asses *24 130 1 239 ; 
ae Horses 574 529 19549 
Dt bekexpectsadeors Horses 2352 365 
Mules 4126 126 
Asses 4 245 1 200 Ss ie 
a ere Horses " '*4 082 1 112 1 112 1 090 1 022 
er ee Horses 5470 494 
Mules 541 41 
Asses °913 959 - 
Philippines......... Horses 1-1 202 207 214 219 | 
eae ie Horses 31 - Xil 116 97 100 101 | 98 
Mules 31 - Xil 53 58 70 74 } 78 
Asses 31 - Xi 247 271 244 250 | 260 
OE diwejawnninresncccches Horses 31 - Xii 1 122 1 140 1 173 1 216 : 
Mules 31 - Xil 101 109 110 117 
Asses 31 - Xil 1 711 1 633 1 713 1 726 
EAR eae ae eS Horses 10 2uU 11 300 11 800 11 900 
Mules 3 500 4 200 4 600 4 600 
Asses 16 600 16 600 16 700 16 760 
AFRICA | 
NIN. gis ais teahie'n pedeghs cies weed Horses xl 205 217 215 216 } 
Mules x! 227 238 234 239 
Asses XI 282 325 338 341 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan....... Horses ; 20 20 20 ; 
Asses ne 500 500 500 
en Oe ee Horses i ‘99 103 
Asses ul 1449 59 : 
Ce Te ae Ee Horses 39 
_ Mules 10 
Asses - 816 
French Equat. Africa'’....... Horses | 62 65 68 
Asses | 102 98 105 
French Morocco!®........... Horses 1-1 166 190 202 
Mules 1-10 145 155 163 
Asses 1-11 619 747 805 ; 
French West Africa......... Horses ee 197 211 227 227 
Asses 555 540 570 575 
Nigeria and Br. Cameroons . Horses 212 ; ; 
Mules f 41 3 
Asses \ ( 
South West Africa.......... Horses 49 48 35 35 
Asses 85 80 52 50 
I nas ba edenessec ad Asses 119 4105 114 126 
PRN Races cdsesvevanedee Horses 68 80 80 78 
Mules 44 50 53 49 
Asses eae 118 161 168 164 
Union of South Africa ...... Horses 31 - vill 17679 676 
Mules 31 - Vill 798 %6 
Asses 31 - Vill 17702 652 af 
tesidetnwekedadseeahea Horses 2 900 2 900 3 000 3 000 
Mules 1 600 1 600 1 600 1 600 
Asses 8 700 8 700 9 300 9 300 
OCEANIA 
| Pee Horses 31 - Il 1 112 999 937 895 825 
SLOT Pere Horses 31-1 211 197 187 171 171 
tate akseOanaasemants Horses 1 400 1 200 1 200 1 100 1 100 
WELDS TOTAL . «.......000.% Horses 75 200 75 400 75 600 75 800 
Mules 15 500 16 300 16 500 16 400 | 
Asses 35 300 35 700 36 300 36 400 
eee Horses 62 200 61 700 60 900 60 500 
Mules 15 300 16 100 16 300 16 200 
Asses 34 900 35 300 35 900 36 000 
‘January 21947/48-1948/49 SHorses used in agriculture. "Janvier - *1947/48-1948/49. — *Chevaux employés pour l|'agricul- 
‘December 51947/48-1949/50. ®Animals over 1 year old. ture. — *Décembre. — °1947/48-1949/50. — ®Animaux de plus d'un an 
farms *1947/48. *August 1°March. MExcluding the — *Dans les petites exploitations 51947/48. — *Aodt. — '°Mars 
tendencias y Comisarias ” 124948/49-1949/50. 13September — '!Non compris les « Intendencias Comisarias ~ 124948/49- 
'41948/49. 15Total for country. — '*Registered for taxation 1949/50. — !8Septembre. — '41948/49. — '*Total pour le pays. — '*Ani- 
174949/50. maux soumis a l'impét. — '71949/50. 
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Table 9. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : Tableau 9. - Froment et farine de froment (en équivalent 
Reported destination of exports from major de froment): Destinations déclarées des 
exporting countries exportations des principaux pays exportateurs 

om 1949/50 | 1950/51 | 1951/52 | 1952/53 | 1953/54 1953 1954 
~—_ vi-vi | vive | viewt | vieve | views | tam | ivevi | vieix | x 1-111 | Iv-VI | VI-IX x 
ene. . Sa, oe fare a = 
‘eetaat . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .............6 60 cc cece cece teeecces 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
DER, ccusonces eas ...e] 2416] 2 815 815 797 | 2 956 156 635 784 363 646 | 589 849 296 
MEL. vaiaxaecna -..e| 3131] 3552] 2734] 2758] 1 947 660 973 655 145 415 | 435 484 | 203 
|" eee ...| 6315 | 6121] 9388] 10455] 7600] 1520; 3168/| 2670 699} 1370| 1713| 1 906 667 
ataed Beaten. css cvccceccce 8 211 | 9985 | 12864] 8633) 5905) 2713.) 1716 | 1 866 355] 1182| 1759) 1 459 547 
Dd acsascandaeas ..| 20 073 | 22 473 | 25 E01 | 22 643 | 18 408) S049, 6492, 5975) 1562] 3613 | 4 49% | 4698) 1713 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | 
EEE TOE SAE ROT 556 324 275 216 92 101). 61 79 | 2 | 4s | 14 
| ES RE 2 534] 1 019 826 756 574 56 189 199 56 140 98 | 230 | 7 
Sax tagavankeeuae 28 58 45 92 56 39 8 | 7 14 22 | 18 10 
SE einer eakdene apt 18 - 69 11 4 | 4 | -- _ 

SUS. sicewansandiaei<as 28 51 636 45 22 3 | - - 

Germany, Western.......... 2 279 2 013 1, 981 2 053 1 609 345 601 256 | 133 608 408 | 597 | 256 

ML ci senuseusces teh: 493 551 468 233 132 77 73 1 30 101 | - 

ID ko ddcnccecedess Pree: 8 6 8 9 8 3 2 1 3 2 _ 

Ireland, Rep. of...........- 179 263 293 300 80 75 67 16 27 4 4 26 | — 
Gnd tek sosenatecsaes : 601 | 1380] 1420] 1 053 244 252 473 234 1 3 | 1 2 | 26 
| | | 
Se, eee 51 70 72 60 61 10 | 11 | 20 1 9 | 21 | 11 | 
ED o6sconsicacrsenas 603 715 866 810 704 119 219 | 225 55 211 | 119 | 223 112 
MR aun. .cuevadarawas 202 239 252 281 171 64 82 17 9 56 | 39 56 
TS err 9 51 - — | 51 —- a 
I ecethacdeasaeen 233 152 127 121 49 38 | 13 19 | 9 6 2 19 9 
iio 2accuannakaennsesd 276 177 47 94 704 12 42 | 219 1 148 232 | 61 — 

OES ae 76 1 161 102 16 — | 5 16 | — | aad me 

ere 271 407 339 345 350 11 120 72 | 30 1 | 86 | 35 33 

Pc dadubperedassecedes 29 44 43 —| | — | - — 

United Kingdom............ 4458| 4330] 4613] 4521] 3318] 1011| 1 409 1 222 | 371 632 | 602 1 268 370 
IN, ioc an endee teas 2 78 124 746 405 193 248 110 | 83 212 214 119 
pe RS Ea a aa ‘ 30 34] 20 32 at... 9| ey) a ‘i 1] 8 | a | Se 
cs pana ixnnenne nasa 10 964 | 12 002 | 12 685| 11 880) 8671| 2376) 3668) 2717 | 701 2046| 2018| 2 827 1 073 
_ aa aioe 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 

British West Indies. ........ 182 191 213 204 196 47 4“ 50 9 56 46 56 | 25 
ME a Fes ecuece ees scaans 188 210 227 221 177 50 67 34 | 10 53 | 49 41 | 16 
DIR csctkdveksasienreeds 340 437 463 345 180 85 50 53 , 49 58 | 13 _ 
adend Senden bss ncsccscses 106 374 828 560 157 81 57 15 5 24 75 26 | 2 
Riedie -kessnaiteccees 336 | 282] 262] 263] 21) 61) 70) 72) 2} 6s) 7) |S 
po Pere ne 1152) 1494) 1993) 1593) 991| 324 285 224 | 255| 260) __—: 165 67 

| | 

SOUTH AMERICA 

| | 

EE EE OOO CERES 41 75 76 75 99 23 14 31 13 29 | 23 27 | 
Oo Eee 1000} 1280] 1 362] 1201] 1 187 265 316 | 466 164 105 | 348 278 117 
Ba cig nanacinccesesaes 4 182 241 121 301 1 1 | 29 26 5 | 58 | 66 45 
CetemBlS, cc ccccccccovcccces 38 90 46 40 70 5 12 16 6 11 22 | 35 | 7 
NE acncncat sendnuass 68 42 53 38 50 11 7 | 12 2 10 14 11 7 
EE ELE TS: 204 235 242 269 235 46 76 67 25 44 | 49 64 26 
DED cin dvntwaaens en eee 154 162 169 192 195 50 50 33 15 57 48 | 48 18 
ES ans xcenhnaayanes 70 92 84} 7303} 107] 20 2 ae. ee _ 30 | a. .3 
DR aici veaincieancnercs 1599] 2158] 2273| 2 239| 2 244 421 498 679 | 262 286 592 556 | 230 
| 


























For notes, see end of table Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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valent Table 9. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : Tableau 9. - Froment et farine de froment (en équiva- 
des Reported destination of exports from major lent de froment): Destinations déclarées des 
ateurs exporting countries (concluded) exportations des principaux pays exportateurs 
(fin) 
Country 1949/50} 1950/51 | 1951/52 | 1952/53 | 1953/54 1953 1954 
” Pa: s me Pe a : | | | 
y Vil-Vi | Vil-VE | Vil-eVi | Vil-VI Vil-Vi 1-1 IV-VI Vil-IX x Lit | 1V-Vi | VENI x 
| 
ne’ —ewinee. WER ate ge ln cere eae . Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ...........0000---eeeeece 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES j | | 
296 ASIA | | 
203 | | 
667 ere ae 6 16 23 33 5 2 10 6 6 8 13 | 2 
547 See ou Heme 226 254 295 380 301 120 117 54 28 71 99 | 26 18 
1713 al ate de categ hae alg ee aie 15 12 | 8 | : 
. Hong Kong........-- wees 184 63 54 62 58 14 10 13 6 11 | 21 | 14 3 
GS ccernerdernavee< ware 1 598 2 167 3 670 1 687 443 608 599 366 5 9 63 65 58 
| 
WibeROR. occccvccece: rT 67 157 193 153 192 17 59 55 10 56 32 | 24 | 7 
WEG GEO WOR co vc crcccese ae 157 20 4 9 | | 15 
Ee nkes 2 088 1 578 1 720 1 050 2 543 246 337 660 179 457 802 | 467 | 91 
ee ee ; 21 4h 158 114 47 | 53 64 2 6 | 51 | 46 | — 
14 Malaya and Singapore... .. 156 224 161 193 198 58 34 51 28 49 | 42 | 56 | 21 
| | | 
= I vidi e soins ree 679| 674] 240 247 367 86 25 | 4 | 8 | ~ 
. PE iscctetaneriwn «* ; 245 269 209 267 240 52 70 62 22 45 70 | 73 | 22 
Syria and Lebanon ........ 8 73 195 189 36 47 37 20 4 11 | 6 | 3 
SD kaecécnenpatees onavbs 477 378 480 456 506 146 119 133 57 74 | 163 | 147 | 45 
256 WP paces beddatevcnce tance ost ae 5 222 7 041 § 306 5 338 1 600 1684 1 855) 429 813 1366! 953 285 
26 AFRICA 
eee a9 274 756 593 744 289 136 | 73 224 17 11 16 | 16 3 
112 French Africa........ eke 29 73 346 28 11 7 | 5 5 2 1 1} 3 1 
24 Oe bi 43 28 31 33 36 13 13 5 7 10 4 
> Portuguese Africa.... 18 29 37 30 28 10 7 | 8 3 9 | 5 7 2 
Southern Rhodesia... 23 27 49 48 48 11 16 13 7 7 | 13 9 5 
om Union of South Africa 265 178 209 174 217 38 93 119 70 | 28 19 | 
wey Gs 0s esnnscsivwe 72 157 150} 223 255 38 es 35 21 32 | 133 73 | 21 
a PF sete sc iasie pine bee 724} 1 248| 1415] 1 280 884 253 281 417 55 137 | 206| 131| 32 
370 
| | 
119 
53 OCEANIA 
1 073 New Zealand........ e 156 132 264 171 211 29 65 | 65 10 62 | 43 50 | 2 
ee > 16 14 17 23 3%} 2 10 | _ 8) 4 10 | at... 10 | 1 
CP hectisenesacats es 172 146) 281 194 | 247 31 _75| __—=«3 | 14 72 53 | 60 as 23 
25 | | | | 
16 | 
ad UNSPECIFIED aie 241 203 113 151 33 44 1 10 7 4 | 1 | 6 3 
2 | | 
24 . = g p a 
67 | | 
EE pidiicteeusweuwe ...]| 20 073 | 22 473 | 25 801 | 22 643 | 18 408 5 049 6 492 5 975 1 562 3 613 4 496 4698, 1713 
7 NOTE : The following extraction rates have been used in converting NOTE : Les taux de blutage suivants ont été utilisés pour convertir 
117 flour to wheat equivalent: Argentina and Australia, 70% ; la farine en équivalent de blé: Argentine et Australie, 70%; 
45 Canada, 72.6% ; United States, 71.5%. Canada, 72,6%; Etats-Unis, 71.5%. 
7 
‘Overseas clearances according to the Board of Grain Commissioners 'Déclarations en douane d'aprés le « Board of Grain Commissioners » 
7 for Canada. — *Figures include exports under the various United States du Canada. — *Les chiffres comprennent les exportations au titre des 
2% foreign aid programs and exclude shipments to territories and posses- programmes d'aide a l'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais 
18 ions as well as exports of flour made from Canadian wheat imported ne comprennent pas les expéditions a destination des possessions et 
3 for milling in bond. — *Represents approximately 90% of world territoires américains, niles expéditions ae farine obtenue du blé canadien 
— 330 exports. — ‘Of which 9 thousand metric tons shipped by Argentina importé et moulu sous le régime de |l'admission temporaire. — *Repré- 
to Hungary. — *Represents Argentina's exports to Czechos!ovak a sente environ 90% des exportations mondiales — ‘Dont 9 mille tonnes 
‘Figures exclude Canadian wheat imported in bond. — ‘Argentine métriques ont été expédiées par l'Argentine 4 la Hongrie. — ®Les chif- 
mports from the United States were 206 thousand metric tons during fres représentent les exportations de |'Arcent ne vers la Tchécos!ova- 
ableau ily-December 1952. quie *Les chiffres ne comprennent pas le blé canadien importé sous 
le régime de l'admission temporaire. — “Les importations de l|'Argen- 
tine en provenance des Etats-Unis éta ent de 206 mille tonnes métriques 
pendant la période juillet-décembre 1952. 
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rice equivalent) : Reported desti- 


nation of exports from major exporting countries 


Tableau 10. - Riz (en équivaient de riz usiné) : Destinations 
déclarées des exportations des principaux pays 



































exportateurs 
Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1953 1954 
ani a | 
Pays 1-XII 1-XIl I-XII 1-XII 1-11 VevE | VIEIX |X 1-111 VeVi | VieIX | xX 
ae ee rer ere ee. RON . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ...........+..- 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES 
Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam 115 333 230 197 41 63 40 20 92 85 66 36 
EE cbc cceviveseanier pane 35 28 22 34 8 7 10 2 8 4 11 2 
DE sicenghbbiedawseeennee 95 165 172 3 3 -- —_ — — 
Se COND ao ccvecesnaces 30 31 28 40 9 10 9 3 8 10 10 3 
i. cp dwesks ess bee eudel 1 198 1 268 1 261 970 215 395 205 49 323 429 293 149 
Ecuador .. 62 7 57 33 3 1 5 ee ; 
dick seen onvanchebaeeens 178 313 16 1 1 - 11 3 
_ ae 230 232 275 243 70 82 51 2 63 33 41 14 
Mexico 28 1 2 — — 
eee habeas ee 206 14 88 59 12 5 4 : 
Thailand tank mika soa ba ae 1 508 1 612 1 413 1 342 340 392 353 42 254 233 281 97 
Aetees Seasee® 66. ccvccecvece 492 491 791 696 179 108 134 69 250 107 104 45 
Others? , 20 168 198° 275 64 78 67 28 48 ; 
WEY Socevecna Kear tensaces 3 991 4 855 4 479 3 922 988 1 148 877 219 1 047 917 806 349 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE, Tota/....... 542 405 267 220 70 52 45 8 70 48 66 31 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies ........ 40 35 40 45 9 13 12 3 8 13 10 3 
Rr err 31 24 27 30 8 7 4 3 8 5 4 5 
PE tbat hietaceneecae 307 252 217 250 57 24 77 36 39 28 60 26 
Pe inatiebehsseons teas 11 8 39 6 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 3 
Total .. 389 319 323 331 76 45 94 43 56 47 76 37 
SOUTH AMERICA, Total... 70 120 38 50 Ri 1 8 7 6 11 2 
ASIA 
British Borneo . 28 38 35 26 8 9 9 10 5 10 5 
0 A er re 452 413 358 410 97 88 126 51 82 88 277 
eer 85 20 14 - _ 
PN Ca nccscatusencens 164 209 208 304 100 78 103 14 22 15 50 21 
Rea tuesversecceuavaneeee 336 783 704 221 31 170 8 oe : 113 230 _ 
Indonesia. . 333 500 630 330 133 106 27 14 146 39 31 2 
Japan. 614 784 856 1 003 197 302 166 33 479 368 156 3 
DN, saceaddaveen ey ee 10 3 1 - 1 2 
Malaya and Singapore .. 4% 511 529 538 154 126 172 36 76 50 68 43 
Philippines .......... 7 111 63 —- ~ 1 — — 5 
Portuguese India... 19 6 8 = - 
Syria and Lebanon ......... 22 15 11 7 3 2 1 -- 3 10 1 
Korea, Ryukyu ..... 30 116 158 250 65 110 52 4 17 24 
SIO aE SS 123 194 87 67 25 15 17 2 24 27 13 152 
Total .. 2719 3 703 3 662 3 156 813 1 006 681 158 861 741 585 232 
AFRICA 
French territories.... 93 135 61 63 9 20 17 8 25 23 18 12 
0 eee P 3 3 2 2 ~ - - 1 2 3 1 
ES RD 30 21 24 48 11 17 5 - - 7 16 —_ 
Union of South Africa ...... 2 22 5 2 3 - lt - 
Total .. 125 159 110 118 22 39 25 8 26 32 37 _ 13 
UNSPECIFIED ............. 146 149 79 47 6 5 24 2 27 43 31 4 
WS  cedcecesuccneenvaes 3 991 4 855 4 479 3 922 988 1 148 877 219 1 047 917 806 349 
i ly NOTE Paddy exprimé en équivalent de riz usiné au tax de con- 
- version conventionnel de 65 %. 
"Figs u U 1Y compris les expéditions au titre des programmes d'aide a |’étrar 
a r ams ar x r du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditior 
® ete pr t ch x« possessions et territoires américains. — *Données incom- 
mo *Re ‘ about 98 exp € rice plétes, représentant surtout des estimations des exportations de 
surplu f f 949-51 and 9 2 *incl Chine (non compris Formose) - *Représente environ 98% des ex- 
149, t Burma n Oct portations de riz indigéne des pays a production excédentaire pour 
which try of 4 ailable 1949-51 et 92% pour 1952. — *Comprend 149.000 tonnes de riz ex- 
porteés je Birmanie en octobre. La destination n'en est pas connue 
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Table 11. - Barley: Trade by quarters, 1950-54 Tableau 11. - Orge: Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 
1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1°54 
Country | _ 
Pays Ghevtarty senate win | avewe | vex | oti | ave | vieax | xexm Poem | oivewe | vinenx 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
OE ee EN a ee Cn Oe . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriqueS.........00 cece cece ec eceeeeececues 
EXPORTING | | | | | 
COUNTRIES | | | 
| | | | | 
| | 
EUROPE | | | 
PRIS at Ses csecacees 27.7 9.4 62.14 55.3 42.0} 22.3 27.7} 68.0) 14.1) 25.3] 116.8) 56.3) 38.3) 1.3 
| | | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
| | | 
ee CO 81.9} 239.0) 559.1, 595.3] 164.1, 311.7) 722.9] 182.8) 610.6) 759.1) 828.7] 217.6) 425.2) 432.4 
United States!.......... 87.8) 206.7) 196.1 94.1] 160.4) 67.0) 305.2} 106.1 46.2} 99.5) 124.5 43) 73 4| _ 187.6 
WU sexe ode Sack nuaks 169.7, 445.7| 755.2) 689.4) 324.5] 378.7| 1 028.1] 288.9, 656.8} 858.6) 953.2) 221.9| 498.6) 620.0 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
MMMM osicobeecdvins 23.1 38.9 26.3} 1392 75.5 28.3) 77.5| 121.5] 64.7} 293.2} 206.0) 279.9 99.4 
| | | 
| | | 
ASIA | | | | 
} | | } | | 
EL ORO CO 115.5} 109.7 84.7| 122.4 92.1| 33.6) 148.1 66.7; 90.0) 185.1; 148.0} 102.7; 68.0) 150.2 
EERE: 19.7 4.3 34.9 38.3 —| 0.4, 86.0 3.2 29.0| 78.3} 428] 17.6 80.8} 229.1 
ERR Re _—| 22.8 36.9 39.9 71.7 54.7} 11.7] 103.3 56.5 — —| 20.8) 9.4 77 
WE saree tievendines 135.2) 136.8, 156.5| 200.6] 163.8) 88.7| 245.8) 173.2) 175.5] 263.4) 190.8) 141.1) 157.9) 387.0 
= | 
AFRICA | | | 
Re aaa ew itie 59.7 48.4 51.9 28.2 13.0] 17.6} 33.0] 83.8 3.4) 5.5 20.2 10.0 22.0 4.6 
French Morocco ........ 70.9, 83.8) 70.1; 75.9} 113.5 89.7 51.8] 128.0| 62.2) 70.6 42.9] 46.5) 128.7) 188.8 
WE chncascoes sweated 47.2 15.7 19.6 15.4 _ — 8.2 8.8 30.8) 15.9 6.2 44 0.1 - 
Ere error 177.8) 147.9, 141.6] 119.5] 126.5| 107.3| 93.0] 220.6) 96.4) 92.0, 69.3} 460.6] 150.8) 193.4 
7 : -_— it | 
| | | | 
OCEANIA 
| | | | 
RR TE Ee 59.7 72.9 70.1; 124.1] 134.1 74.8 57.1] 154.9] 214.2) 104.5 22.9} 234.7| 247.3) 140.7 
ant Le est nen AS ee ee fe I 5 
WORLD TOTAL........ 735 1010, 1425) 1450) 1 000 900) 1700} 1100 1300) 1 600) 1800] 1100, 1600; 1 800 
a = | 7 : i i Se ee 
| 
| | | | 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | | 
| 
EUROPE | | | 
| | 
cA tee eae 7.0 3.1 20.5 5.6 0.1 16.6 36.8 11.1 4.3} 2.1 4.8 5.4 14.2 0.6 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 94.8; 78.2 110.6) 105.4 83.7; 115.6) 136.1 71.0| 67.7| 111.3) 171.7] 142.3) 95.9! 146.2 
EEE ED 34.9 9.9 14.9 15.7 12.8} 24.6) 12.3 37.1 0.1 20.7 4.9 32.0} 193.6) 118.4 
DINE cs oka iessanes 17.2} 46.9} 51.3) 64.4] 88.8) 92.0) 0.3} 108.9) 100.3) 26.4 22.1 27.4 4.8] 0.5 
Germany, Western...... 67.6; 81.0) 320.7) 201.9) 231.5) 264.2) 180.3] 247.4 247.8) 134.0, 178.4 34.9} 243 4| 438.4 
Netherlands............. 81.3 74.7 53.6) 73.3] 47.6 38.2 88.5 21.8, 70.7} 86.4 114.4) 141.0) 121.7; 209.3 
Switzerland ............. 36.6 39.0 36.3 49.2] 27.6 14.6, 60.2 26.5} 39.6) 80.5 50.3 55.2) 17.8] 39.5 
United Kingdom........ 194.2 308.2 287.6 364.6] 260.1) 263.8, 272.1] 238.4) 320.0) 567.5, 332.7) 218.1) 156.9) 286.2 
WN ss ickiosncss reeks: _ 533.6, 641.0 895.5| 880.1] 752.2) 829.6} 786.6) 762.2) 850.5| 1 026.9) 879.3) 6563) 846 3| 7 239.1 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
United States........... 70.1 70.5} 90.4) 190.1 26.6 43.0, 75.4) 52.6} 159.5) 230.6) 317.9 36.9| 209.1, 169.9 
| | | | | 
ASIA | 
ee cade a shonveren 68.5| 224.8; 236.5| 1765) 84.4 81.7, 344.8] 294.7) 118.7 45.3) 247.2) 366.7, 183.3) 128.7 
REET PO $3 1.0 1.9 2.8 0.3 0.6) 3.5} 0.6) 2.3 3.8] 47) 3.0) 48 21.3 
WG pibiseeeurannaes 69.8) 225.8 238.4, 179.3} 84.7 82.3, 348.3] 295.3) 121.0 9.1;  252.0| 369.7; 188.1 150.0 
bikin me ml ct,  d w.5 4 = — =) -|——|— 
WORLD TOTAL........ 735 1010 1350 1 450 950 1050/ 1350) 1270 1280 1500| 14650} 1300! 1500 1 700 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 


totals represent estimates of total trade in barley. 


shown accounted for about 92% of world exports and 
Exports of the 


world imports in 


1953. 


large part of the exports not shown 


U.S.S.R. 


The countries 


% of 
represent a 


‘Figures include shipments under various United States foreign aid 


programs 


but exclude those to territories and possessions. 


lorsque les données font défaut ; 


sentent des évaluations du commerce mondial 
merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 92% des ex- 


portations mondiales et &6 % des importations mondiales. 


exportations de |'U.R.S.S. représentent une large part des ex- 


portations non indiquées. 


les totaux mondiaux repreé- 
En 1953, le com- 


Les 


1Y compris ies exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a létranger 
du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions ver 
les possessions et territoires américains. 
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Table 12. - Oats: Trade by quarters, 1950-54 





Tableau 12. - Avoine: Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 






























































1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1754 
Country | nny sf l a a aes ee et ee See <2 
0 Q 1 | | Nl 
Pays a im | aveve | vinx | att | aveve | vax | x-xu | am | avevi | vitx 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | | | 
Rte hnhing nase Kae we Coated Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ..........62. 000 cece cece eee eeeeces 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
| | 
EUROPE | 
OTe 1 4.6 29 4.5 3.1 — 0.3 10.7! 5.2! 1.0 1.0 8.9 0.5 0.5 
DOME hideccndonedes 19.1) 1.8 0.6 0.1 0.6 0.3} 1.4 0.1 0.1] —| 0.1 1.9) 0.2 _ 
OP siccnecsnsexeeees 20.8 4 2.9, 46 3.7] 0.3} 1.7) 10.8) 5.3] 1.0/0.8} 0.7] 0S 
| i | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
tia nakdens 69.7} 228.7) 312.1) 310.0 95.8} 369.9] 358.9 80.7; 268.6; 335.0) 555.6 95.2| 247.2 89.9 
United States!.......... 5.6) 12.5) 5.1) 4.5 10.2) 7.0 1.8 11.8) 1.8) 1.5) 3.0 0.3} 01) 07 
TAs cdiarucsess a 75.3| 241.2) 317.2! 314.5) 106.0) 376.9| 360.7) —-92.5| 270.4) 336.5) 558.6] 95.5| 247.3) 90.6 
ww = ‘iain | aad ia | we co i | 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA 
} 
RMR oop ct anierinns 97.4 28.1 9.7 54.8 33.8 1.0} 1.0 17.5 44.1, 52.9/ 104.7] 266.1) 206.3) 141.5 
Ge cancccsoccesuceces 0.8 4.8 _ 8.0 1.8 i 1.6 2.1 ® 11.4 0.1 _ 2.9) 1.1) 3.3 al tee 
EER ar | = ee 2.9| 17.7) 56.6) 35.4 3.1] 12.4) 17.6} 47.0, $4.0!" 108.0] 270.0) 210.0) 143.0 
be a ee Os Ol ee é its ME ns Re 
ASIA | 
| 
CE siciawseeteenns 5.9 0.1 — 0.5) wid wail ‘ital pom ‘abil —_ = 
| 
| | 
AFRICA | 
| 
French Morocco ........ 9.7 7.1 8.5) 14.2) 98.5) 98.5] 98.5] 44.2) *14.2) 414.3) “44.3 | 
| | | 
OCEANIA | | 
8 EN re 36.2, 40.4, 62.0, 45.3 76.7) 101.0) "34.41 93.7; 60.8) 18.0) 18.7 49/168 10.2 
| | 
pay i = Sh cae ie pe 5 —<, Cope 
WORLD TOTAL........ 270 410 470 460 330) 570) 460 ss 410) 500 730 440) s6o| 290 
= aa Bee 
a sa = os Senet Geeee same = —|-——| | eres: 2 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | | | 
| 
| | | | 
EUROPE " | | | 
| . | j | 
RN ixndinnees aCe 1.6 1.1 - = — —| — 0.1 al — — 1.0 2.7 2.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 19.7 25.6 22.5 34.4 5.6 18.6) 26.3 44.2 36.3) 21.0 36.2 40.4, 42.3 31.3 
ee PER ae : 14.3) 15.0 9.4 3.4) 25.4) = 12.1] 0.3 2.8 4.1| 6.1 0.8) 15.1) 98.8} 27.4 
EN Sexkatavcaces 0.6 6.8 6.5 0.5 5.2 3.1) 13.4 2.2 al — is | _ — 
RN eciracnachences 0.2 5.5 3.5 0.4 14.1| —| = 0.6) 0.2/ —) 0.9 1.0) 0.8 0.3 
Germany, Western...... 24.1 23.7 25.3 — 81.0) 19.5] 0.6 —~| | —| _ 10.5 41.6 58.9 
| | | | | } 
SE PRC Re 9.3 0.4 8.3) 16.9 0.3! 1.8) 8.3 24.6, 20.1) 12 9| 10.0 15.6) 103 5.2 
Netherlands............. 42.2 35.2 33.4] 32.7 57.8| 64.6, 10.9 8.8} 17.7| 69.0) 35.3 63.4) 91.3 99.1 
cc casas eves rans 4.1 6.1 3.3 0.1 2.0) 8.2 2.7 0.5) — | —| - 1.0 10.6 
Switzerland .. "aT 36.5 25.5 34.3 26.1 21.2 23.3 45.3 42.2} 33.0} 17.1 12.2 40.6| 27.2 295 
United Kingdom. ....... 22.8 26.8) 34.2 28.0 67.0, 36.1] 23.9) 31.5) 14. 4) 32.4) 33.9 =146.4) =—3.7) 5.2 
Gs wexcukenstvenas 175.4 171.7, 180.7) 142.8) 279.3, 187.3) 131.7] 157.5) 125.8] 158.5) 129.3} 201.7| 7\__ 269.8 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
| 
United States........... 71.1, 185.5} 243.4, 318.8] 111.5 342.5| 276.4) 206.7| 256.4 309.0) 503.0) 113.7) 217.4) 56.5 
a a = | 3 is 
WORLD TOTAL........ 270 390 450 490 420 560 430 380) 400 500 670 350 570 350 
! | 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
totals represent estimates of total trade in oats. The countries lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
listed accounted for about 95 % of total exports and 94% of sentent une évaluation du commerce mondial. En 1953, le com- 


total imports in 1953. 


merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 95% des ex- 
portations totales et 94% des importations totales. 


‘Figures include shipments under various United States foreign 1Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a |l'etrange 
aid programs, but exclude those to territories and possessions 





du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions vers 
les possessions et territoires américains. 
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Table 13. - Maize : Trade by quarters, 1950-54 
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Tableau 13. - Mais: Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 














































































































1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Country cage, Ppa See Ae Bo: ee nS to — 7 ion 
Pays GQuarterty averages tet | iVvevt | viewx | oti | iveve | vieix | xx poten | avevi | vitenx 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
elds a eke a Sees Sao e Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ............... 0000005 
EXPORTING | | | | 
COUNTRIES 
| | 
EUROPE | | | | 
Sn ee re 57.3} 32.3) 119.1 14.2] 260.6) = 13.5 —| —| $38} 46.3) 69.1 9.0 
} | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
a a ee 611.5! 635.7) 632.1) 834.5} 604 8 472.2) 297.2} 829.2| 838.6) 7216) 948.6) 571.4 514.8) 396.3 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | | | | 
melamielis - .ccckan tees 198.4 74.5} 163.1; 271.0 194.5] 155.3] 159.0] 167.3) 169 9| 409.4) 346.3) 234.6 330.3) 716.8 
5 > Seapnanegaleieaa 3.0) 73.8) ae | 28.4 a . n,n. a. Se Se ee = 
Total 201.4, 148.3) 170.2) 271.0) 222.91 155.3) 159.0| 167.3) 169.9, 400.4) 346.3) 234.6| 330.3| 716.6 
ee ee _— _ mee nenatatnd _ ual Ee =: | _ ad avons HS — - - 
| | | 
ASIA | 
Associated States of } | | 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet weal 1:31 7.3} 68] 29/ 26 6.81 04 —| 04) 26) 7.4 5.0) 433 
| | | | 
AFRICA | | | 
a ene 47.3 34.2 22.8) 193 31.8 18.7| 28.7 17.3 13.6 33.8 12.7 17.8 20.7 vs 
ee, 7.8) 5.4] 17.3) 2.7] 17.6) 27.5! 10.7] 10.0 0.9) a “a 0.2) 14.4, 105 
Union of South Africa... 4.9 42.2) 14.0) 5.7] 32.3) 4.2) 6S} 0.2) 8.8) 15.3) 3.4) 84-6) 225.1) 102.2 
a Ser ae 60.0) 81.5 51.1} 27.7 81.7; 50.4, 45.9 27.5 18.3) 49.1] 16.1) 102.6)  260.2| 140.0 
—— | ed es cans a a ai eae ———— 
| | | | | 
OCEANIA | | 
Australia. ......2200.-0- 9.0) 1.2! 2.7 6.3 0.6 2.6 0.3 9.7 -" 9.1 3.7 — si 
a ee == en Soe ee ee Sees SS ae ee 3 
| | | 
WORLD TOTAL.... 1150) 1125) 1 150) 1 300) 1400) 1 050 600} 1100) 1 100] 1400} 1550) 1100; 1300) 1 400 
eel | BEREE ee ae A Poeddi pee See ieee 
| | | 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES | | 
| | 
EUROPE | 
Re MoS ead nate 56.0 69.1; 87.6} 71.3 91.9} 111.4 81.6] 104.2} 87.7! 19.5) 740] 22.5 31.6] 41.8 
Belgium-Luxembourg. .... 95.2; 88.8 94.6) 104.3 92.7 65.8} 80.7] 84.0) 108.7; 98.9] 125.8 88.0 91.2| 116.6 
RNIN 2 0s ehoees 72 6.2) 6.0! 6.0 4.2 2.5 0.1 19.2 0.1} 2.8 1.8 11.0 5.3 3.5 
OE EST ae 186.3) 142.5) 120.5) 101.0} 187.5| 110.1 94.4) 148.7} 105.3) 64.1 86.1 80.9) 83.0 66.9 
} | | | | 
Germany, Western...... 68.2| 71.4) 106.0 90.9} 193.6} 190.5 3.7] 167.9 55.6) 35.2} 104.9} 153.2) 205.3 93.2 
Ireland, Rep. of.......... 88.5, 50.8) 17.5) 49.1 5.5 14.1 5.9 49.5 41.0} 52.5 53.4 34.7; 29.3 37.8 
We verrdreiserscseuens 23.6, 43.8 1.3) 63.6 4.1 0.1 0.4 31.1 46.8} 113.6] 62.9 25.0 17.2 7.8 
a eee 107.6) 86.0) 88.3} 107.8 139.0 109.8 40.7 178.2 42.2 83.2 127.7 121.9 101.4 173.0 
ee REE Oe 32.8 13.3 23.4, 26.5 34.6} 26.9 —| 45.9 33.8 — 26.2 20.1) 3.4 13.0 
MEL «oo cnpesesea 37.6 15.3) 15.6} 10.7 18.7 8.3 18.4 6.6 5.0| 19.6 11.7 20.0 19.6 16.1 
ES RTE 28.5 22. 25.4) 9.9 57.4 43.4 0.8 4.4 11.4] 9.9 14.1 18.0 8.5 7.0 
United Kingdom........ 248.0| 259.8] 348.6) 350.6) 657.1) 451.3) 69.6] 342.8) 257.5) 406.3) 395.8] 391.7) 242.7) 352.2 
Ge Gea rekaen 989.5| 874. 3| = 991.7) 1 486.3) 1 134.2) 396.3] 1 182.5) 795.1} 905.6] 1 084.4) 987.0) 838.5) 927.9 
} | | a 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
Ne ivi occanene te 59.4 48.3 40.1 26.7 14.8 27.4 59.1 15.2 7.3) 24.3 59.9 22.0} 42.3 57.1 
NEE oe cecoccandeaeks 0.1 29.5) 6.4 93.1 0.6 21.7} 1.4 0.3 25.8] 165.9] 180.6 ___ 67.9; 58.2) 18.7 
ORE ae oe 59.5) 77.8) 46.2) 119.8 15.4| 49.1 60.5 15.5 33.1] 190.2| 240.5 89.9| 100.5| 75.8 
ASIA 
SE Oe a 4.7| 13.9 16.7| 46.6 1.1 10.1 31.0] 22.9) 23.2 52.1 88.4 41.4| 28.2 33.3 
SS REELED 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.7 0.3 — ~~ 0.5 0.8 0.1] 1.4 14.5) O46) — 
en he hat 5.0 14.1 16.9} 47.3 1.4 10.1) 31.0) 23.4) 24.0) $2.2 89.8 42.9, 28.6) 33.3 
AFRICA | 
SS ETT | 41.5} 5.0, 10.7) 2.2) 41.2) 1.5) ol = oa ee oa wil ond 
| | 
——_ —— — — - — _ —— — ——_—___ — —E 
WORLD TOTAL....... 1185) 1110) 1135) 41325) 41550) 1 200 600} 1400) 1000) 1300| 1600) 1250 1100 1 200 
| 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world énumérés, mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 


totals represent estimates of total trade in maize. 


The coun- 


tries shown accounted for about 90% of world exports and 87% 


of world imports in 1953. 


large part of the exports not shown. 


Exports of the U.S.S.R. represent a 


"Figures include shipments under various United States foreign aid 
programs, but exclude those to territories and possessions. 


lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
sentent une évaluation du commerce mondial. En 1953, le com- 


merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 


90% 


des ex- 


portations totales et 87% des importations totales. Les expor- 
tations de |'U.R.S.S. représentent une large part des expor- 
tations non indiquées. 


1Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a |'étran- 
ger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions 


vers les possessions et territoires américains. 
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Table 14. - Rye: Trade by quarters, 1950-54 


Tableau 14. - Seigle : Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 





























1950 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Country 
— Quarterly averages 
Pays a 1-1 1V-VI | Vi-IX | LT IV-VI | VIL-IX | X-XII 1-1 IV-VI_ | Vil-Ix 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........ 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE | 
NED cca vceveeenes 37 7.4 2.7 1.3 = 53 0.1 8.6 2.0 48 ~ 
De a iticiainahatenennes 13.8 25 c.1 - - 0.5 cael oa = 
Netherlands......... 0.2 03 3.2 11.6 - 92.4 0.2 23.2 43 3.3 15.5 7.3 1.7) 1.8 
avin dacnscdds ceseeveuse 16.6 4.4 3.2 8.1 | 3.0 0.1 1.5 12.1 22.9) 36 6 
Br acaaaceus 30.6 10.9 10 7 17.5 va 12.1 6.0 31.4 | 7.3 12.0 19.0 24.2 24.6) 38.4 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
| 
a 47.6 41 8 58.2 108 8 — 67.9 65.0 4.1 | 87.4 121.2 222.4 11.8 96.0) 27.9 
NE sincvasccscnewe 21.3 35.0 28.4 - 89 96.8 6.5 0.1 | om _ 0.2 —| 8.5 
Total eee 68 9 76 8 86.6 108.8 89 164 7 71.5 4.2| 87.4 } 121.2] 222.4 12.0 96.0| 36.4 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina . 427 50.7 29.3 85.8 73.4 42.2 13.8 16.5 583 254.6 466.7 244.7) 45.1 
ASIA 
Turkey 50 18 7 24.2 37.7 16 8 20.3 27.1 69.8 _— _ 16.1 | 13.9) 8.0 
WORLD TOTAL.. 210 200 210 285 170 330 170 120 280 | 220 | 520 520 380| 140 
| | 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
| 
EUROPE | 
ccc a ipawiedadsad 03 32.7 39.9 5.8 36.8 59.0 | 48.8 7.5 5.3 | 10.4 0.1 0.2 1.4) 13.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg ......... 25.1 10.8 25| 28.3 4.0 0.5| 0.9 13.4 | 15.2 27.2 57.5 93.4 59.5| 23.0 
_ | Se eee 23.9 12.6 6.6 0.1 26.5 — - 0.4} 0,1 as -- 38.3 58.2) 28.7 
REE 86 25 31.8, 266) 259) 56.4) 14.7] 21.4) 58.7} 10.7) 15.6 = 19 2} 28.2 
WES et acacuceeadaetas 14 4.2 — _— a) 6631 688 1.6 2.2 0.5 - 
} 
Germany, Western .......... 525 59 8 82.3 36.8 41.9 144.9 96.9 34.8 1.5 | 9.7 11.2 56.8 15.0) 16.2 
EE ee 3.2 23.6 5.7 12.9 2.6 11.0 9.2 0.5 5.8 20.7 24.6 71.1 7.4) 36 6 
DE: Uicvictacdenenoeeees 33 6 21.9 10.8 23.1 — | 41.9 | 17.2 16.5 20.4 18.9 36.7 5.0 11.9) 33.5 
| EIS eee: 9.0 - aad) —| — — — — | 
Mees bdteecoeunewessns 157.3 187.1 179.6 137.8 137.7 283.7 | 187.7 95.6 | 205.2 103.5 147.3 267.0 244.8) 179.5 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
United States............ 24.1 9.9 13.6 100.8 5.2 7.7 11.4 226 be Be 106.2 197.1 24.7 14.1| 87.5 
“ scape << } 
WORLD TOTAL ........... 210 200 210 250 180 330 200 120| 290 230 370 380 | 370| 280 
| | 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 


1Figures for the United States 
States foreign aid 


sions 


estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals 
represent estimates of total trade in rye. The countries shown ac- 
counted for about 83% of world exports and 95 % of world 
imports in 1953. Exports of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and the U.S.S.R. represent a large part of the exoorts not shown. 


include shipments under various United 


programs, but exclude those to territories and posses- 


mais Comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
font défaut; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du com- 
merce mondial. Pour 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés représen- 
tait environ 83 % des exportations mondiales et 95 % des im- 
portations mondiales. Les exportations de la Tchécoslovaquie, de 
la Hongrie, de la Pologne et de I’U.R.S.S. représentent une large 
part des exportations non indiquées. 


1Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a |"étranger 
du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions vers 
les possessions et territoires ameéricains 
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1950-54 Table 15. - Sugar : Trade by quarters, 1950-54 Tableau 15. - Sucre: Commerce par trimestre, 1950-54 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Country LE, & SE a a —— 
ViN-IX Pays Cement grenans em | aveve | view | onan | aves | vierx | xexm | onan | aveve | vinx 
y | 
Moyennes trimestrielles | 
pe Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........ 0.6.0.6. 0c cece cece ceceeee 
EXPORTING . 
COUNTRIES | | 
| 
EUROPE 
Belgium-Luxembourg ...... 44.8 | 37.5 16.9 | 55.1 33.7 14.9 | 9.0 25.7 47.8 | 66.5 80.4 15.9) 24.9 17.5 
eS SR 32.8| 20.2| 20.2 1.4] 41.5 5.6| 27.6 0.6 0.8) 0.8 3.3 8.6) 19.2] 34.5 
NE di cnn pecenes 62.8| 90.9) 76.4) 74.8] 82.7) 71.6| 74.8] 69.2} 83.4] 64.6] 81.9] 1046) 127.6) 145.1 
Netherlands............... 47.5) 26.5 | 34.5 3.5] 66.2|° 44.4] 16.4] 22.8] 57.4| 56.6) 37.2 9.0) 13.5] 17.4 
TS ERIS. 25| 1.8 1.2| 31.7 3. 1.8 — 1.2] 26.4] 71.5] 30.0 16, 37:5 43.3 
7 48 United Kingdom .......... 191.0 | 184.2 | 174.7 | 168.2] 185.0) 163.6 | 195.4] 134.1 | 147.4] 197.8) 193.5] 171.8) 194.2) 183.2 
9} 366 EG aes cescnnceyiesom 381.4 | 361.1 | 320.9 | 374.7 | 409.2 | 301.9 | 323.2] 253.6 | 360.9 | 457.8 | 426.3] 311.5 416.9) 411.0 
6 38.4 N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
SNES ETE 37.9 | 43.7 | *40.1 38.6] *15.8| *74.1| *66.1 12.8| 69.5| 41.4] 30.9 21.9) 93.6) 43. 
ee ee 1269.7 |1 347.3 |1 241.7 |1 347.5 |1 361.6 |1 592.9 |1 262 2 [1 297.9 |1 695.9 1 551.5 | 844.6] 1 107.0\*1 108.5/*1 157.3 
Dominican Republic. ...... 109.5 | 120.5 | 136.9| 138.4] 143.9) 196.3) 140.4] 72.7] 214.6| 230.1| 36.1] 143.4) 200.2} 1066 
ee 13.4 17.9 | 23.3 } 21.0 9.3 | 52.6] 28.6 12.6} 54.3 17.1 0.1 18.8 64.0 ie 
0} 27.9 eA 7.9| 8.9] 7.9) 7.2 6.0} 21.7 2.6 6.9| 10.5 | 11.1 0.3 6.3 3.2; *5.6 
8.5 NE co stnxsonar.cesaos 56.4 | 54.0 50.6 | 70.5 43.7| 95.7 61.9 57.8! 133.1 | 68.0 23.2 93.2; 175.7 36.0 
0| 36.4 Martinique .............+. 8.4 11.4 8.3| 12.4 3.2] 15.9] 14.1 7.5| 18.8| 10.2] 13.1 76) Bel 17:7 
Oo 8” + SRS Ee Ra 5.3 | - 2.0| 14.0 | 2.0 6.8| 1.8! 31.5] 15.9 4.1] 25.4, 30.7 
Trinidad and Tobago. ..... 31.4/ 29.8/ 29.1 | 36.8] 43.2| 65.4/| 68] 28.8| 67.6) 33.6| 17.1 46.9) 86.6) 18.7 
WE cc tvegcreastenss 1 539.9 |1 633.5 |1 539.9 |1 686.4 |1 646.7 |2 114.6 |1 584.7 |1 503.8 2 266 .1|1 994.5 | 981.3 | 1 449.4) 1 780.0| 1 450.0 
7) 451 SOUTH AMERICA | | 
British Guiana............. 44.0| 45.8| 59.5] 53.8] 5:.5| 52.4] 65.3] %44.2| *68.3] 46.3] *56.4 cau — an 
WOE ante epersnnenss cscs 72.6| 65.9) 76.2! 102.1 80.0} 33.9) @8.8) 94.5) 33.6| 126.8) 153.5] 118.0| 74.5) 87.0 
Total. .....02sseeeeeeees 116.6 | 111.7 | 135.7| 155.9| 134.5| 86.3| 154.1 | 138.7 | 101.9 | 173.1 | 209.9 me o 
9| 8.0 ASIA | | | | | | | 
— NS iivc snes ens cos 0.6) 1.6) 04) 23.4 0.6 | | 0.8 0.3 0.4) 28.3] 63.4 14.5) 18.3) *104.0 
PEIN crits aneeos sa 109.7| 158.2| 214.0] 196.4] 251.6) 356.9| 91.0] 232.9| 245.3| 186.2| 121.3] 285.9, 381.5 fk 
o| 140 Taiwan (Formosa)........... 152.1 | 70.2 | 114.9) 218.7) 127.9| 220.5) 53.5] *92.8 | *173.0| 391.5 | 217.4) 126.2) 249.0! 84.5 
es ras veevariaces 262.4 | 230.0 | 329.3 | 438.2 | 380.1 | 577.4| 145.3] 326.0 | 418.7 | 606.0 | 402.1 |” 426.6) 648.8 : 
AFRICA | 
WE hci cwevunctots 10.7 8.0 9.7 SO} 4.9) 2.31 3.7 2.5 26} 29] 15.5 7.9 3.4 ae 
WEE a ss sseccze ses 89.8 | 126.4/ 117.4| 120.4] 75.5 | 40.7) 157.5] 77.3| 24.8) 169.9] 209.9] 101.1 13.1] *139.8 
Mozambique........ hints 16.2) 14.1 | 16.6| 17.1 St; 4.3 25.7 7.4 11.2 8 24.1 oe th 
aio ccs cca 23.7| 28.0] 34.2] 37.4] 54.6] 7.5 | 13.4] 65.7| *44.2| 14.2] 55.5 60.1 8.0| 31.5 
Union of South Africa..... 16.3 | 14.7| 2.4] 23.7] 1.6] 1.9 | 3.0] 30 4.0 | 1| 82.6 52.7| 32.7] 68.4 
WY. ive aenetessteeeaaee 156.7 191.2 180.3 | 204.5 151.7 | 63.7 | 203.3 155.9 56.8 | 217.9 | 387.6 230 0 80 o| 260.0 
— —— as = m —— pi | _ a = | 
| OCEANIA | | | | | 
4) 13.3 I oo mites vanadate 97.3 | 73.5| 61.4| 185.4 1.9 6.8| 66.6] 170.7) 66.0| 197.9| 306.9] 1640) 43.4) 264.5 
5| 23.0 __ BP Sie 29.0| 18.5] 33.7] 34.3 33.0 9.6| 50.8 9.9 | *16.3 | *420] *68.9 *22.8] ee 
; 28.2 OT ee 926.3 | 92.0| 95.1| 219.7) 34.9) 16.4| 117.4) 180.6| 82.3) 239.9| 375.8] 1868 oo 
ae WORLD TOTAL’......... 2775 | 2825| 2825 | 3275| 3000) 3400, 2750) 2700; 3550, 3850) 3050) 2900 3150) 3 100 
0} 16.2 IMPORTING | | 
1) 366 COUNTRIES | | | 
9) 33.5 EUROPE 
a ee ee one 29.1| 11.3 8.6) 25.6} 16.9) 12.0 3.6 8.3} 47.9] 14.0] 32.3 4.6 6.5 0.4 
8| 179.5 Belgium-Luxembourg...... 16.4| 246.8] 22.3] 20.0) 43.7] 35.0] 7.3] 12.9] 461.3] 24.7 1.0 3.0) 35.1 5.6 
_ | Se ae 27.7| 26.8/ 30.1} 30.8] 22.9] 33.0] 34.9] 21.0] 39.8] 35.5] 27.0 14.8} 33.0) 42.2 
NN eg sa giccnactic 83.1, 50.6| 89.9 | 101.5] 66.3| 100.6) 109.7] 101.0 | 125.2 | 108.9] 71.0 71.1) 83.2) 92.4 
Germany, Western ....... 148.9 140.6| 88.4 | 81.6} 150.4/| 129.2 | 60.5 9.0} 94.1 | 169.5 53.8 6.9 7.8 3.8 
Netherlands............... 72.3| 84.0| 89.4) 60.0] 54.2| 161.9| 90.2] 27.0| 56.6) 102.5/ 54.0 40.1; 47.1] 42.7 
7 i Ee 26.9] 24.0] 29.1] 268] 36.8] 31.6] 13.0] 23.7] 17.2] 37.7] 28.7 28.0) 32.6, 25.0 
yo Smee RI 32] 63| 43] 2.7] 1.4| 22] —| 66 4.0} 0.1] 0.2 0.2; 3.6 15 
| Switzerland* .............. 74.2| 38.3| 34.8] 44.3] 16.0] 43.9] 52.4] 29.2] 43.7] 55.1] 37.4 28.2} 57.11 49.6 
United Kingdom.......... 533.1 | 578.2 | 522.9| 772.1] 428.9) 735.2 | 476.4] 414.1 | 935.3 | 920.0 |_ 819.0 881.5, 695.8] 451.4 
_ neers 1014.9 | 984.9 | 919.8 |1 162.4] 847.5 |1 284.6 | 848.0 | 652.8 |1 405.1 |1 468.0 |1 124.4 | 1 078.4) 1 001.8) 714.6 
NORTH AMERICA | | | 
énumérés Ree 148.3 | 127.7| 140.4| 133.8 54.7| 146.7 | 165.4 49.4| 150.8 | 179.3 | 155.9 69.3) 168.1) 201.1 
s données United States*............ 833.3 | 825.3 | 869.4| 862.1] 891.0 |1 142.6 |1 033.4 | 908.5 |1 097.6 |1 002.3 | 439.9] 958.1) 1 178.0) 910.8 
—— RARE eee 981.6 | 953.0 |1 009.8 | 995.9 | 945.7 1 289.3 |1 198.8 | 957.9 |1 248.4 1 181.6 |" 595.8 | 1 027.4) 1 346.1) 1 111.9 
represen- | ee — | | | | 
» des im- SOUTH AMERICA | 
maui, de | EON $1.0] 43.3) 35.1] 36.5] 12.9) 34.6) 37.2] 39.0/ 22.7) 33.4) 50.9 7.1) 
une large ASIA | | | | | 
CN br bsesetasaneusn 28.4| 38.6| 32.6| 36.5] 40.6 | 24.4| 35.5] 34.9] 52.5| 1814] 40.7 36.9} 41.5] 29.5 
. ECR 38.4) 28.6] 27.8] 39.4] 19.4| 27.2] 44.9] 25.7] 43.4] 27.0] 61.5 82.4, 53.4, 43.9 
peer WAM ov cevasese vs iaeaeds 21.8 | 19.0, 22.6/ 25.3] 22.7/ 12.8/ 32.9] 183] 24.1 35.6] 23.3 24.7; 30.1 32.5 
ee oe ooh Sesecrr cesses 95.0 | 138.4 | 198.1 | 273.6] 231.8| 138.0 | 195.8 | 241.7 | 322.6 | 294.0 | 236.1 | 243.4) 269.5) 264.2 
SR sacs ssorenckeoees 3.6 4.2] 5.9 5.4 7.0} 3.8 6.5 3.4 8.3) 7.1 2.8 9.0 5.8 6.8 
Malaya-Singapore.......... 44.2} 43.0 | 52.9| 428] 61.2| 99.8| 14.4] 22.4] 33.5| 60.6] 54.8 38.3} 49.8 ie 
WO ai aires scpedsanss °27.5| °37.5| 39.4| 9.8 35.4 | 68.0] 45.3 —|  —|_ | 39.4 9 a 
WMG ssc nctassscuneses 258.9 | 309.3 | 379.3 | 432.8) 418.1 | 374.0 | 375.3] 346.4| 484.4 | 442.4| 458.3) 446.6) 460.0) 450.0 
aici, uaa mpoiad ad 
AFRI 
Algeria BO Ste eae cacicns 28.5 | 32.2) 32.3] 33.1] 28.5| 30.3) 35.6] 28.8] 29.9| 37.7] 36.4 34.4) 34.4| 26.7 
French Morocco .......... 50.4| 54.3| 62.7| 68.7] 50.3| 69.2) 68.4) 45.9) 75.9| 62.6] 90.6 75.7; 67.0, 84.1 
French West Africa........ 9.2) 11.6] 10.7) 14.4] 12.0}  7.7| 12.4] 17.0] 13.7) 12.0] 13.7 18.3) 14.1) 13.3 
UE asccsnnenxasrnsnis 88.1 | 98.1 | 105.7\ 115.9] 90.8 | 107.2 | 116.1 | 91.7| 419.5 | 112.3) 140.4) 126.4) 115.5) 124.1 
| | 
oy aa dieeneen 29.9| 23.5| 26.5| 20.9] 25.8! 26.4 | 34.0] 23.7) 18.8| 333 | 7.7] 26.4; 24.2) 33.6 
WORLD TOTAL.’....... . | 2850/2725; 2775| 3200) 2600; 3500) 2900) 2450| 3750 | 3750| 2850) 3000 3300, 2 900 
For notes, see bottom of.page 45. Pour les notes, voir au bas de la page 45, 
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PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Table 16A. - Price series of international significance 


Tableau 16A. - Série de prix d’intérét international 





Currency 
Commodity : Description 
of series ane: = 
Produits : Spécifications Monnaie 
et unite 
WHEAT 
U. S. : No. 2 Red Winter, 
average of daily closing 
quotations, nearest de- 
livery date, Chicago ex-| U.S.$ 
CHORGS® . ccccccesens . | bushel 
Canada: Class Il, No. 1 
Northern, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar-|Can.$ 
CP ccscncceawes ....-| bushel 
U. K.: Average of daily 
closing quotations, near- 
est delivery date, Liver-|Sh.d./ 
pool exchange’. . .-|100 Ib. 
RYE 
U.S. : No. 2, cash price at} U.S.$ 
a, See ee bushel 
Canada: No. 2 Canada 
Western, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar-|Can.$/ 
CROP ovccce iaceee ene sees 
BARLEY 
U.S. : No. 3, cash price at} U.S.$;, 
Minneapolis....... ...| bushel 
Canada : No. 1 feed barley, 
basis in store Fort Wil-| Can.$/ 
liam-Port Arthur... bushel 
U.K. : Average of daily 
closing quotations, near- 
est delivery date, Lon-| £s.d./ 
don exchange®........ long ton 
OATS 
Canada: No. 2 Canada 
Western, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar-|Can.$;/ 
SD vided ccesinwisanns bushel 
MAIZE 
U.S. : No. 3 yellow, cash/ U.S.$ 
price at Chicago...... bushel 
Netherlands : Average of 
daily closing quotations, 
nearest delivery date,| Guilders/ 
Rotterdam exchange’. .|100 kg. 
SORGHUM 
U.S. : Milo, No. 2 yellow,| U.S.$/ 
cash price at Kansas City| bushel 
RICE 
U.S. : Zenith, U.S. No. 2,/ U.S.$/ 
milled, New Orleans. .|100 Ib. 
SUGAR 
U.S. : Raw 96°, c.i.f. New 
i a een U.S.c./Ib 
Cuba: f.o.b. export price 
to destinations other 
than the U.S. (No. 4 
AE SS Pre U.S.c./Ib 
ORANGES 
U.S.: California Navel, 
auction price, New York] U.S.$/box 
California Valencia, auc- 
tion price, New York.|U.S.$/box 
Florida, auction price, 
ere ee U.S.$/box 
LEMONS 
Germany: Italian, duty 
free, at border. ....... D.M./case 
SOYBEANS 
U.S.: No. 2, bulk c.i.f.] £.s.d./ 
European ports........ long ton 
GROUNDNUTS 
Sudanese, unshelled, 3 % 
f.a.q., c.if. European] é.s.d./ 
ports OE Oe ee: long ton 
LINSEED 
Canadian, No. 1,bulk 244%] £.s.d./ 
c.i.f. European ports ...jlong ton 
COPRA 
Straits FM, c.i.f. European] é.s.d./ 
CIGD: cocscncesesecges long ton 
Philippine, bulk, c.i.f. Eu-| U.S.$/ 
FOPGRR POE. 2. ccccece long ton 








1953 


Dec. 


2.04 


22/5 


27.44 


4.37 


19.78 


45/11/5 


59/0/0 


49/4 /0 


90/14 /0 
242.00 





Jan. | Feb. | 
2.11 2.15 
1.88 1.83 
23/0 23/6 
1.31 1.25 
1.01 1.03 
1.47 1 = 
0.92 0.92 


18/3/5| 19/4/2 


0.75 0.75 
1.55 1.55 
28.10 27.97 
2 50| 2.54) 
9.40 9.40 
5.54 5.55 
3 201 3.39 
5.54 5.93 
4.01 3.92 
18.84 18.97 


46/11 /3| 48/13/0 


61/5/0| 58/2/6 


52/19/4| 55/15/8 


94 /3/9| 88/17/6 
246.25) 232.60 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Mar. 


2.25 


23/2 
1.15) 
0.95 


1.37 


0.88) 


19/4/3 


1.56 
27.84) 


2.66 


5 68 
3.28! 
6.69) 
3.90 


20.92! 


Apr. | 


22/11 


112 


1.57 


27.09 


9.05 
5.69 
3 as| 
7.75 
4 33/ 


| 
22.55) 


| 


May 


1.98 
1.83 


23/1 


0.88 


1.46 


2.80 


8 90 


| 


29.49) 


| | | 
51/13/2| $5/16/3| 38/1/7| 


| 


55/17 /8| 57/18/4/61 /12/10 


52/6 /0| 49/16/0 46 /2/6) 


} 
| 
75 /9/0| 
197.60! 


73 /6/3 
| 
196 7 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


72/1 /3| 
191.25| 





195% 
| Py eal 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov. } 
1.93) 2.05 2.14, 2.46 2.19, 2.26 
1.74 1.71] 1.70} 1.70; 1.70, 1.70 
21/10; 21/10) 21/0, 22/2) 22/8) ~=—-23/6| 
| 
1.05 1.25 1.28 1.43 1.37} 1.32 
| 
| | 
090/ 0.95| 1.10; 1.40; 1.31) 1.33 
| 
| | 
1.38) 1.32 1.29] 1.33} 1.38] 1.36 
| | a 
0.977 1.01/ 1.10| 1.44, 1.09) 1.19 
| | | 
18/6/5' 18/19/5| 20/9/3) 21/17/6| 21/16/4) 24/12/4) 
| 
0.72; 0.73} 0.78} 0.87) 0.95} 0.96) 
| | 
1.61; 1.61) 1.65} 1.64) 1.54] 1.48 
25.95| 26.83) 27.96) 27.56| 27.03) 28.27 
2.73} 2.82} 2.80, 2.59 242) 239 
| | | | | 
8.60, 8,50, 7.45 7.50| 820/ 9.20 
| | 
5.65, 5.70| 5.59} 5.48 5.47| 5.65 
| 
3.27) 3.13] 3.18, 03.21, 3.25] 3.26 
| | | 
8.29 | -| 5.95) 
| 
6.69} 7.14) 7.64 7.91 6.26) 6.07] 
| | ] 
5.27) 6.00) 7.41] 8.73 3.73] 3.53 
| | 
} | 
| | 
33.24, 34.34 35.37) 32.3 33.44, 28.83) 
| 
37/11/6| 40/18/2| 40/13/9| 40/13/6| 42/5/0| 44/5/0| 
| | | 
Po} | | 
—| —} 56/0/0) 55/12/0| 49/17/6| 50/15/0 
me 
44 /16/0\45/16/10| 47/6/3| 50/1/0| 48/11/3| 50/18/9 
| | 
72/9/0, 70/18/9 69/8/9) 68/2/0) 73/8/9| 71/8/9 
167. 186.00| 184.12, 177.40} 195.09) 194.50 





Dec. 


2.28 


1.71 


24,2 


1.30 


28.54 


24.33 


45/00 


56/0/0 


55/0/0 


73/4/0 
197.50 





For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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national ‘ , aa - ” : , 
Ribas tri Table 16A. - Price series of international significance (continued) Tableau 16A. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 
: Currency 
Commodity : Description 1953 1954 
of series and onic , 
Dec. — , l l l , l 
Produits : Spécifications a Dec Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct, | Nov. | Dec. 
| | | | | 
PALM KERNELS 
Belgian Congo, c.i.f. Euro-| Belg.frs./ 
GGG GOIE. cc ccccessce metric ton 9 014 9 164 8 862 7 490 7 433 7 062 6 960 6 650 6 412 6 490 6 862 6700; 7 110 
2.2 
. OLIVE OIL 
Fr. N. Africa, edible, 1 %,| ¢.s.d./ 
ON SEE metricton| 212/8/0} 210/0/0 210/0/0 215/0/0 215/0/0, 215/0/0) 215/0/0!214 /10/0/207 /10/0 217 /8/0,219 /10/0|222/10/0; 225/0/0 
) 1.71 
SOYBEAN OIL 
U.S. : crude, 144% bulk,} U.S.$/ | 
c.if. European ports..| metricton| °318.40] °298.82) 321.50, 329.60 355.00, 356.00 357.40) 356.00; 360.50 337.00 309.00) 307.25, 305.40 
24,2 
GROUNDNUT OIL 
South African, drums, c.i.f.| £.s.d./ | 
European ports........ long ton |148/16/0}156/15 /0|159 /10/0.153/15/0, 150/6/8149/10 /0/142/10 /0'136 /12 /0|128 /10/0, 122/4/0) 122/0/0\113/12 6) 114 0/0 
1.30 
LINSEED OIL Belg.frs./ 


Belgium, bulk, ex mill..] metricton] 11 480] 11 175| 11 762 11 120, 10662) 9800/ 8550! 8375 8500) 8 640) 8 567) 9 625) 11 250 
Argentine, bulk, c.i.f. Eu-| £.s.d./ | | 
1.14 ropean ports.......... long ton 77 /4/0| 74/5/0| 69/14/5, 64/12/0, 67/13/4| 62/7/6| 59/18/0, $7/6/8) 59/0/0 59/2/0| 60/1 /3| 69/13/9) 80/13/0 


CASTOR OIL 
Bombay first, B.S.S. 


| 1.29 drums, c.i.f. European| £.s.d./ | | | | 
| MG saan Sewceebecee long ton | 138/0/0} 131 /6/8/126/13/4| 116/8/0|119/15/0| 117/6/8| 112 4/0110 /15 /0 a 106 /0/0) 102/5/0) 102/5/0) 99/12/0 
) 1.15 COCONUT OIL | 


| 


Straits, 34%, drums,| ¢.s.d./ | | | | | 
c.i.f. European ports ..|/long ton | 132/6/0/138/15 /0|133 /10/0/117/12/0| 111/5/0| 115/5/0, 112/0/0|108/17 /0/107 /15 /0|104 /16/0|112/12/6| 108/5/0) 107/0/0 


| 25/3/10 PALM OIL | } } 

Belgian Congo, 6-7 %, | } | } | 

bulk c.i.f. European | Belg.frs./ | | } | | | 
oS pa Ri A Ss long ton | 10 560} 10 825) 11 038) 10 960/ 11 063) 11 126] 11 075; 11 011) 10 683) 10480) 10538 10 825) 11 290 

| | 


| COFFEE | | | | 

| 0.95 U.S. : Brazilian Santos No. } | 

' 4, ex dock, New York] U.S.c./ib. 61.3 72.5) 76 0} 85.8) 87.0) 85.5) 87.0) 88.3 75.5) 71.8 70.0) 72.0 *68.5 
| | 


ree U.S.c./Ib. 46.8} 54.2) 53.5) $7.8) 61.9} 63.9) 64.8) 968.9) 967.8, 53.7) 47.1, 51.7) 48.3 
U.K.: Good fermented, | 

Gold Coast, spot Lon- | | } , 
| 28.54 Ms caenreseonceees Sh.d.jewt.| 339/1] 403/2/  406/9) 45/8} 479/9|  $10/3| $1510) $23/3 404/5  362/3) + 405/6, | *380/1 


TEA | 
India : Calcutta, for export | | | 
2.50 (leaf), auction price*..| Sh.d./Ib. 3/1.6] 3/7.7| 3/4.4) 3/5.8 —}| 4/5.7| 3/14.8)  4/1.8)  4/9.4) 4/101, 4/10.6) 4/11.8)  5/5.5 
Ceylon: Colombo, for | | 
} export, high grown, | 
auction price® ........ Sh.d./Ib. 3/3.3] 3/5.6| 3/8.8 


TOBACCO | 


U.S. : Flue-cured, auction 


4/1.6| 3/10.0| 3/6 | 3/5.7 3/62) 4/1.9) 4/3.4) 4/9.0) 4/11.6 5/5.5 


price 
5.46 Average types 11-14 .. | $33.0 531.0 | | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 


52.8} 48.2, 53.0 53.6 520, 41.6 
54.0 


et eee U.S.c./Ib. 33 0} = 31.0 | 53.2} 52.0) 41.6 
type 14...... \ os ee 

India : Flue-cured, Virgin- 

) 3.19 ia, redried strips, 1st] Rs.As.Ps./ 

grade, Guntur........ Ib. 

Turkey : Leaf tobacco, ex- 

port unit value........ Kurus/kg. 337.7 365.5) °377.2 


528} 34.0) 


| | | 
3/5/0 3/5 /0} 3/1 /6| 2/14/3| 2/12/0) 2/12/0 3 /2/6) 





| | | 
*405.6) °403.1) °358 0! "350 6| 4°385 2} °376 6 °376.5) °381.5 *576.6 





| BUTTER | 
| 4.75 Denmark: Export unit 
value for shipments to 





|) 3.86 countries other than| Kr./ 
| | Saar ee 100 kg. 732) 738) 743) 724) 725 


} EGGS | 
| 24.33 Denmark : Export unit 
value for shipments to 
| countries other than | } 
Ee Kr./kg. 4.51) 4.44) 4.46) 4.01, 3.73) 3.81) 3.69) 4.69 5.18) 4.81) 4.99) 5.64) 5.05 
)} 45/0/0 Netherlands : wholesale] Guilders/ | 

price at Barneveld ....| 100 


732, 744) = 747| 726,73 735| 743 


| | | | 


15.41] 14.10, 12.30 11.31) 11.40! 11.67) 12.49, 15.11] 16.28, 15.83, 17.64] 18.37] 16.28 


| 
TALLOW | 
U.S. : Fancy, bulk, f.o.b. | | | j | | | | 
)} 56/0/0 Pee U.S.c./Ib. 6.84] 7.97; 8.38} 8.08 8.08 8.06 7.09 6.75 7.21, 7.58} 8.05 8.50 8.91 


| | 
E LARD | 
U.S. : Pure, refined, 37-Ib. | | 
}) «-§5/0/0 can f.a.s. New York...| U.S.c./Ib. 18.88} 18.56) 19.00) 20.33) 21 -75| 20.15) 18.33, 18.84) 20.03) 18.58 17.43] 17.83) 15.18 
| | | | } 


HIDES | | 
U.K.: Basis first East } | “al aya 

| -73/4/0 African, 8-12 Ib....... Sh.d./Ib. 3/*/* 3/0 2/11 2/11) 2/10) 2/10) 2/10} 2/9/¢ 2/9 am 2/4*/ 

U.S. : Green salted pack- | } | | 

}} 197.50 ers steer heavy native, | | | 
| feb. CRICRED. ...cccce U.S.c./Ib. 12.3 12.0) 10.3) 10.8) 10.8) ae 11.8) 12.3] 13.3) 12 3) 11.3) = *11.8 


| | 


For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 








$$ | 














| tableau. 
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Table 16A. - Price series of internationa’ significance (concluded) 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Tableau 16A. - Série de prix d’intérét international (fin) 

















Commodity : Description Currency 1953 1954 
of series and unit os . = _ 
a | | | | | | | 
Produits : Spécifications agen Dec. Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 
COTTON 
U.S.: Middling 15/16’’ 
average of 10 principal | 
PE ec. cddednbeavens U.S.c./Ib. 32.63 33.21 34.04 34.23 34.19 34.42 34.23 34.42) '°34.05 34.42 34.23 33.73) 33.94 
Egypt : Karnak good,| Tallaris/ 
pee 44.93 kg. 62.34 63 80 67.99 70.45 70.00 70.34 69.80 69.67 69.81 75.14) 75.12 73.66 74.85 
JUTE 
U.K. : Raw, Pakistan, Mill 
firsts c. &f. Dundee é/long ton 108.2 109 0 104.3 100.0 105.3 101.5 95.8 90.3 92.8 99.2 104 8 °108.5; °109.0 
SISAL 
U.K. : British East Afri- } 
can, spot No. 1, c.i.f. | 
SO sie eedsadscnses ~/long ton 92.8 102 3 98.3 90.0 90.5 90.0 90.0 89.0 86.8 75.2 72.7 72.1 *71.2 
WOOL 
U.K.: 64's Dominion, 
clean, cost delivered in 
GD Dilbt we dscanevecess Pence/Ib. 139 135 130 130 135 140) 142 132 125 118 108 114 
RUBBER | 
Singapore: No. 1  RSS,]| Straits | | 
Bis. 1h Belitesccccece c./Ib. 58.42 55.88 54.73 54.80 60.52 62 45 65.51 69.93 67.18 69.47 76.40 81.81) °88.65 
LUMBER 
Sweden : 2 %"" x 7’’ u/s 
redwood battens, f.o.b., 
export price Harnasand| Kronor/ | 
CRUE cn cicciciawdaus standard 1 140 1 145 1 145 1 130 1 150 1 150 1 150 1 150 1 150 1 145 1 180 1 195 1 200 
U.K. : average wholesale 
value c.i.f. of imported] é.s.d./ } } 
sawn softwood........ standard 74 /12/3] 72/14/7) 73/4/11; 72/1/7, 71/8/9\74/14/11| 77/8/8 77/3/8| 77/2/4) 77 10/1| 78/16/8 78/19/7) 
U.S. : Douglas fir, dried,| U.S.$/ | 
2°’ x 4°’ x 16° mixed| thousand } | 
carlots, f.o.b. mill. ....| board feet 73.41 73.40 73.94 75.05 74.77 75.18} 76.95) 81.59 81.78) 84 48 85.89 83.70) 
Western Germany; edged 
spruce fir boards, 3.6 m. 
length, 8-19 cm. width, 
21-34 mm. thick, 3rd 
quality sawmill price,|] DM/cubic | 
unloaded, Bavaria ..... meter 130.27] 129.31) 129.31 129.31 129.31, 130.54) 131.96) 132.65 135.58 146.73, 156.43) 164.54) 167.43 
WOOD PULP 
Canada : Dry, unbleached, 
strong sulphite pulp, 
full freight allowed, | Can.$ } 
Eastern Canadian mill|short ton | 116.48] 116.62, 115.76) 116.36) 117.64) 118.20) 117.64) 116.70) 116.29, 116.36) 11644) 116 29| 116.03 
Finland : unbleached sul- | | 
phite pulp, average ex-| Markkaa/ 
SOE GEE ccc disccces met. ton 21 800} 23 800 23500) 24800 24 300/ 23 800 25100) 25 .000| 25100 24700 24 800 24 800 24 800 
Sweden : bleached dissolv- 
ing sulphite pulp, aver-| Kronor/ ‘ 
age export value...... met. ton 869.9 896.0 896.3 923.4 915.5 917.9 907.2; 916.3 916.1 908.7, 924.5 904.0) 920.5 
NEWSPRINT 
Canada: wholesale price | | 
f.o.b. mill, Southern] Can.$/ | | | | | 
GG Ne csccacaveaaces short ton | 108.51] 108.66 107.85) 108.41, 109.46) 109.98) 109.46) 108.73) 108.34) 108.41 108 48) 108 . 34) 108.10 
U.K.: average import £.s.d./ } | 
CD. “ vncccdtcanccews cwt. 2/10/5| 2/10/3| 2/12/3) 2/11/0| 2/12/6) 2/12/4| 2/13/5| 2/22/11) 2/13/0) 2/12/7, 2/12/10) 2/13/2/ 
Finland : average export} Markkaa/ | | 
Sie hantdnveessscans met. ton 28 600] 27 300 29000 28800 29100 29000; 28900, 28800 28600 29 400 29400 29 300 29 300 
FRESH FISH | 
U.K. : England and Wales: | 
Cod, landed, mixed sizes] Sh./cwt. 42 64 48 38 52 37) 40 42 45 48) 55 48 42 
Herring, landed, mixed | 
err Sh./cwt. 25 33 30 44 46| 23) 29) 24) 21 19) 18 23) 30 
Haddock, landed, mixed | 
CR ks Ksatctaevictnaes Sh./cwt. 64 % 68 48 66 47) 56 56 53 52) 67 66 65 
SALTED FISH 
Italy : Salted pressed cod,| Lire/met. | | 
GE cccsacceveacens quintal 19 250] 19 250 19 250| 20000 20000| 20000 20000' 20000; 20000 20000) 21 500) 21 500, 21 500 
CANNED FISH 
U.S. : Tuna, light meat, 
solid pack, 7-oz. can, 
48 to case, brokers to| U.S.$/ } 
dealers, Los Angeles.. case 15.30 14.20 14.20 14.20 14.20] 14.20) 13.25) 13.05) 13.25; 13.25 12.90) eat 12.9 
‘October-December 1953, for December delivery ; January-March 1Octobre-décembre 1953, pour livraison décembre ; janvier-mars 
1954, March delivery ; April-May, May delivery ; June-July, July delivery ; 1954, livraison mars; avril-mai, livraison mai; juin-juillet, livraison 


August-September, September 
*December 
ery; June-July, July delivery ; August-September, 
October-December, December 
March delivery ; April-May, 
August-September, September 
ber delivery ; December, December delivery 
uary 1954, for January delivery ; 
April-May, May delivery ; June-July, July delivery ; 


ber and March delivery. — 


delivery ; 


1953 - May 


October-December, 
1954, for May deliv- 
October delivery ; 


Decem- 


delivery. — "January-March 1954, for 
May delivery ; June-July, July delivery ; 
delivery ; October-November, Novem- 


February-March, 


*December 1953 - Jan- 


March delivery ; 
August-September, 


September delivery ; October-November, November delivery ; Decem- 
ber, January delivery. — °F. O. B. — *Exclusive of export duty and ex- 
cise. —- 7Type 14 only. — *Type 11 only. — *Provisional. — 1°14 


markets from August 1954 forward. 


juillet ; aodt-septembre, livraison septembre ; 


octobre-décembre, livrai- 


son décembre et mars. — *Décembre 1953 - mai 1954, pour livraison 
mai ; juin-juillet, livraison juillet ; aodt-septembre, livraison octobre ; 
octobre-décembre, livraison décembre. — *Janvier-mars 1954, pour 
livraison mars; avril-mai, livraison mai; juin-juillet, livraison juillet 


aodt-septembre, livraison septembre ; octobre-novembre, livraison no- 
vembre ; décembre, livraison décembre. — *Décembre 1953 - janvier 
1954, pour livraison janvier ; février-mars, livraison mars; avril-mai, 
livraison mai; juin-juillet, livraison juillet ; aoGt-septembre, livraison 
septembre ; octobre-novembre, livraison novembre ; décembre, livrai- 
son janvier. — °F. O. B. — *Non compris la taxe a l’exportation et les 
droits. — 7Type 14 seulement. — *Type 11 seulement. — *Chiffres 


provisoires,. 


— '%Sur 14 marchés, a partir d’'aodt 1954. 
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Table 16B. - Price series of international significance fixed by government regulations or by intergovernment contracts 





Commodity and country 


WHEAT 
Argentina 


RYE 


Argentina 


OATS 
Argentina 


MAIZE 
Argentina 


RICE 


Burma 


Thailand 


SUGAR 
United Kingdom 


GROUNDNUTS 
Nigeria 





French West Africa 


LINSEED 


| Argentina 


PALM KERNELS 
Nigeria 


OLIVE OIL 
Spain 





Description of series 


No. 2 semi-hard basic 


in December 


No. 2, basic price to producers, 


track, ports, crop year beginning in December 


No. 2 yellow, basic price to producers, in sack, 
on track, ports, crop year beginning in De- 


cember 


Yellow and red, basic price to producers, in sack, 
on track, ports, crop year beginning in April) 


White Ngatsein small mills specials, 42% broken, 


export price, f.0.b. Rangoon 


Basic variety, Ngatsein small mills specials, 42% 
broken, contract prices f.o.b. Rangoon : 


with Japan 


with Indonesia, Ceylon 


with India 


White, 35% broken, export price, ex mill, Bang- 


kok, excluding bags 


White rice, 100%, 
Japan, ex mill, 


No. 1, 
Bangkok 


Contract prices with British territories in South- 


east Asia, ex mill Bangkok: 
White rice, 5% broken 
Bangkok White rice No. 2 
Brokens, A; Super 
Brokens, A; Special 


Contract price of raw sugar between the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth producers 


Fixed producer prices, Kano area 


Ceiling price. c.i.f. 


No. 2 basic price to producers, in sack, on track, 
ports, crop year beginning in December. 


Prices for Nigerian palm kernels, naked, ex scale, 


port of shipment 


price to 
in sack, on track, ports, crop year beginning 


and Mauritius 


contract price with 


Currency and unit 


Pesos 100 kg. 


Pesos 100 kg. 


Pesos per 100 kg. 


Pesos 100 kg. 


£ sterling per long 


sterling per long ton 
sterling 
sterling 
sterling 


sterling 


per long 
per long ton 
per long ton 


THAR TH eH OF 


£ sterling per metric ton 


¢ sterling per metric ton 


£ sterling per metric ton 
£ sterling per metric ton 
£ sterling per metric ton 


£ sterling per metric ton | 


£ sterling per long ton 


£ sterling per long ton 


| Fr. franes per kg. 


| 
} 


Pesos per 100 kg. 


£ sterling per long ton 


Spanish edible, drums, export price, f.0.b. Span-| £ sterling per metric ton 


ish ports 


per long ton | 
ton | 


Period 


” 
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CM... .<. 
| 1952/53... 
SE Beer 
WOME sy srs serca ponents 


GK a Kk kere wsvesas bene wed 
Cex 6 sa vepevovecienaved 
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1954/55.... 


July-Dec. 


1954. 
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TE PS oiinc ccxvasaavinas 
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Price 


34.00 
50.00 


50.00 


28.00 
42.00 


42.00 


25.50 
38.00 


38.00 


40.00 
45.00 


48.00 


ouwm 
ouo 
ooo 
ooo 


apa aU 
@anawoo 
ooooo 
coooo 


ws 


43/10/0 
48/10/0 
48/10/0 
62/0/0 


54/5/0 
41/4/6 
33/10/0 
32/2/0 


214/10/0 














For notes, see end of table. 
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Table 16B. - Price series of international significance fixed by government regulations or by intergovernment contracts (continued) 
































Commodity and country Description of series Currency and unit Period Price 
PALM OIL } 
Nigeria Grade Il, naked, ex scale, bulk, oil plants £ sterling per long ton Di viatcigadsavaxcacaseneses | 47/0/0 
MR plac p<ac aha 4 arash ie bape bance 45/0/0 
MR editowes vadecasnaueriekens 38/0/0 
I sincera oStieiecmvaatehaua iee-aceibiare arate es 
BEEF 
United Kingdom con- 
tract prices with:| Prices under supplementary trade agreement 
Argentina signed April 1951 : 
Chilled beef 
Grade A, frozen | | 146/0/0 
Grade B, frozen £ sterling per long ton | || 126/0/0 
Canned corned beef packed in cases of| \ 1180/0 
12 6-Ib. cans, 1st quality | 
2nd quality _— ao eee |, Ree | 8/81 
Canned corned beef packed in cases of 48)\~ “7? 804 
12-oz. cans, 1st quality \ | 
2nd quality | 4/150 
Prices under supplementary trade agreement 4/88 
signed end of December 1952: 
Chilled beef | | 
Grade A, frozen £ sterling per long ton | 181/0/0 
Grade B, frozen \ 161/0/0 
Canned corned beef packed in cases of 12) 151/0/0 
6-ib. cans, 1st quality | } 
2nd quality y \ 1952/53 and 1953/54 ......... 8/16/11 
Canned corned beef packed in cases of 48)/*~ ee 88/9 
12-o0z. cans, 1st quality | 
2nd quality 5/0/0 
' 4/13/5 
Australia Ox and heifer, hind quarters, 1st qual., f.0. b.| Pence (sterling) per Ib. | April-Sept. 1951............. } 9% 
Australia | October 1951 -Sept. 1952...... 12% 
| | October 1952-Sept. 1953...... 143), 
Beef and veal | October 1953 - Sept. 1954...... 15% 
“a — = 
New Zealand Ox and heifer beef, bone-in : | 
Good average quality : all weights sides Pence (sterling) per Ib. Oct. 1951 - Sepe. 1952......... 10.96 
} Get. 1902 - Sept. 9958 6.06. 0000 12.60 
| | Get. WES ~- Sage. TG ..eccvses 13.29 
MUTTON AND | 
LAMB 
United Kingdom con- 
tract prices with : 
Argentina Prices under supplementary trade agreement| 
signed April 1951 : } 
Lamb, frozen, 1st and 2nd quality | £ sterling per long ton 130/0/0 
Canned corned mutton packed in cases of ; ° 
12 6-Ib. cans i a alia EET ETE OT POLE OTS | 7/10/10 
Canned corned mutton packed in cases of \# ' scciilas \ { 4/5/0 
48 12-oz. cans 
Prices under supplementary trade agreement} 
signed end of December 1952 : oneness ; 
Lamb, frozen, 1st and 2n alit | £ sterlin rts ia 8 #83«])2 "**6) 1480/0 
S quality | ' or ee /01953/54...........---+-- +++ K Face 
Australia All prices f. 0. b. Australia | July 1950-July 1951........... 10°/, 
Lambs, 1st quality, 29 to 36 Ib. | Pence (sterling) per Ib. | Aug. 1951-July 1952 ......... 12% 
| Aug. 1952-June 1953 ......... | 44%, 
| July 1953 -June 1954.......... 151% 
I- itn . = | - is 
Wethers, 1st quality, 50 Ib. and under Pence (sterling) per Ib. Sate TEGR~ Gens. T908 266 cccuee 513/16 
| } Oct. 1951-July 1952 ...... oe, 6/16 
Aug. 1952-June 1953......... | 718/44 
July 1953 - June 1954.......... | ay 
| | 
Ewes, 2nd quality, 50 Ib. and under Pence (sterling) per Ib. July 1950 - Sept. 1951.......... | 45), 
Get. 9954 -Suby 1962 ......2-. 51/6 
Aug. 1952-June 1953......... . «= 
July 1953 -June 1954.......... | 6% 
New Zealand Lambs, prime, down cross, 23 to 36 Ib. Pence (sterling) per Ib. | Oct. 1951 - Sept. 1952......... 14.39 
| Oct. 19°52 -Sepe. 1953......... 16.25 
Ges. 1053 - Sage. 1986... 2.050 17.47 
Wethers, prime, 48 Ib. and under Pence (sterling) per Ib. | Oct. 1951 -Sept. 1952......... | 8.83 
| Oct. 1952 -Sept. 1953......... | 10.60 
| Gee. 0953 - Sage. 1956... 2.000 | 11.61 
Ewes, 64 Ib. and under Pence (sterling) per Ib. | Oct. 1951 -Sept. 1952......... 5.49 
| Get. 9952 ~ Fege.. FISD 2. ccccccs 5.49 
| Oct. 1953 -Sept. 1954......... 5.59 











For notes, see end of table 
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Table 16B. - Price series of international significance fixed by government regulations or by intergovernment contracts (concluded) 





Commodity and country Description of series Currency and unit Period Price 


BACON 
United Kingdom con- 
tract prices with : 


Denmark F. O. B., Denmark Sh/d (sterling) per cwe. | 2 Sept. 1951-27 Sept. 1952.... | 262/5 
28 Sept. 1952-2 Oct. 1953 ... | 252/6 
C. and F., United Kingdom Sh d (sterling) per cwt. | 4 Oct. 1953-2 Oct. 1954..... 237/6 
4 Oct. 1984-2 Oct. 1955 ..... 237/6 
BUTTER 


United Kingdom con- 
tract prices with : 


Denmark F.O. B. Sh/d (sterling) per cwt. Oct.-Sept. season, 1952/53 .....  337/6 
Oct.-Sept. season, 1953/54..... | 3450 
Oct.-Sept. season, 1954/55..... | 332/6 
Australia F. O. B., choicest grade Sh/d (sterling) per cwt. July-June season, 1952/53 ...... 314/0 
July-June season, 1953/54 ..... | 326/0 
July-June season, 1954/55...... | 314/0 

CHEESE 


United Kingdom con- 
tract prices with : 


Australia F. O. B., choicest and first grades Sh'd (sterling) per cwt. July-June season, 1952/53...... 176.0 
July-June season, 1953/54 ..... | 4182/6 
July-June season, 1954/55...... | 169/0 
— 
| 
EGGS 


United Kingdom con- 
tract prices with : 








Denmark F. O. B., aproximate average value of all weights) Shd (sterling) per 120 Oct.-Sept. season, 1951/52..... 31/0 

Oct.-Sept. season, 1952 53..... 31/0 

October - December 1953 ..... 31/0 

A Rs oer ny o6a205 5.5 28/6 
'Excluding a bonus of 0.62 pesos to compensate growers for increased cost of seed. — *The Burmese Government is exercising the option of ship- 
ping 900,000 tons during 1954, at an average price of £48 per ton (basic rate), instead of spreading deliveries over 3 years from 1954 to 1956 at prices 
similar to those agreed upon with the Ceylon, Indonesian and Mauritius Governments. — *Excluding a bonus of 1.00 peso to compensate growers for 


s from January 1952, a bonus of 0.50 peso to cover the cost of warehousing, waste, insurance, interest, and charges on loans. 
or delivery up to 110,000 tons ; 300s. for additional amounts. 


ncreased cost of seed, an 
Ending June 1954. — 











Table 15. - Sugar (concluded Tableau 15. - Sucre (fin) 

YOTE : Sugar includes solid beet and cane sugar, generally excluding-low- NOTE : On entend par sucre le sucre de betterave et le sucre de canne 
grade sugars unless otherwise specified. Raw and refined sugar a l'état solide 4 l'exclusion des sucres grossiers, 4 moins d’in- 
are added without conversion (te/ que/). Continental total dication contraire. Les quantités de sucre brut et de sucre raf 
refer only to the countries listed but include estimates for finé ont été additionnées sans conversion (tel quel). Les totaux 
these countries when data are missing ; world totals represent par continent comprennent seulement les pays énumérés mais 
estimates of total trade in sugar The countries shown account- comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les donnée: 
ed for about 93 % of world exports and 86 % of world import: font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluation 
n 1953 du commerce mondial. Le commerce des pays énumérés repré- 


sentait environ 93 % des exportations mondiales et 86% des 
importations mondiales en 1953 


'Through 1952, customs territory of cortinental Spain and Balearic 1jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de |'Espagne métropolitaine et 
slands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — #In- des tles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les fles Canaries, Ceuta et 
cludes fancy molasses converted into sugar equivalent. — *Exclude: Melilla. — *Y compris les mélasses concentrées (fancy molasses) con- 
trade between the United States and territories. — ‘Includes solid verties en équivalent de sucre. — *%Non compris le commerce entre les 
glucose, maltose, etc. — ‘Includes fancy molasses, converted into sugar Etats-Unis et leurs territoires. — *Y compris la glucose concréte, la 
quivalent, imported from Barbados. maltose, etc. — SY compris les mélasses concentrées, converties en 


équivalent de sucre, importées de la Barbade. 
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Table 17. - Barley : Prices in selected countries 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 





Tableau 17. - Orge: Prix dans certains pays 




























| | | | : | 
Argentina’ Canada Denmark | France | Germany, W. | India Italy Japan Sweden | United United States 
| | | Kingdom 
Year aremannne — . mone — --— ~ 
and Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
month — ———_—__—___—_. a a oe ee ———_—__—_——___. 
Pesos/ Dollars/ Kroner/ Francs| _ Wt = | Rupees/ | __ Lire/ | Yen/ Kronor/ Sh/d_ | ! | " 

100 kg. bushel 100 kg. 100 kg. | DM/100 kg. | 82 281b. | 100 kg. 100 kg. | 100 kg. per112Ib. Dollars/bushel _ 

1934-38 ...... 62 ‘0.50 14.36 94 49 8 16.7 2.64 183 13.2 44 82 9/10 10.55 10.77 

1947... ccc eeeee 435 1.13 52 04 14 633 19.4 8 62 6 175 1758 26 56 24/1 1.70 222 

1948........... 15 0 ee 52 83 1 930 226 20 0 12 07 5 363 1777 27 60 27/7 1.17 1.30 

1949........... 170 136 44 84 1 933 325 220 14 04 4 331 2 307 23 99 264 1 04 | 1 43 

1950........... 235 1 37 50 78 1 726 35 5 31 4 'g 38 4 697 2 755 29 11 285 1.18 1.46 

1951... ce eeeee 295 1.27 64 40 2 789 44 3 37 4 8 38 5 447 3 272 35 31 425 1.24 13% 

1952........... 430 125 60 30 2 838 434 37 2 8 38 5 998 3 467 36 00 32/7 | 1 52 

1953.......44-. 43.0 0.95 45.91 2 699 410 36 0 10.11 3 920 3 788 28 30 28/1 | 1.12 1.40 

| 
| | 

1953 IX....... 43 0 | 1.05 40 25 2 500 40 7 36 1 11 00 4 230 3 788 25 79 27/10 1.12 1.34 

, See 430 0 98 38 35 2 500 407 36 0 10 50 4 187 3 788 25 92 269 1.12 1 42 

Mi ....eee 430 0 93 38 12 2 400 40 4 360 9 50 4 050 3 788 26 09 26/10 1.13 | 1 44 

Xl... 43.0 0 89 40.31 2 500 404 35 9 9.50 3 890 3 788 2649 ' 269 1.15 | 1.44 

1954 I......... 43 0 0 92 40 81 2 400 40 4 35.9 11 00 3 912 3 788 27 11 269 1.16 | 147 

| eee 43 0 0 92 45.88 2 400 41 3 36 2 10 00 | 3 812 3 788 28 84 265 1.15 | 1 44 

_ peepee 430 0 89 47.75 2 400 415 36 2 9 50 | 3 737 3 788 31 22 260 1.14 | 137 

WV... 60. 430 0 88 48 15 2 400 415 36 1 8 50 3 550 3 788 31 04 25,6 1.10 | 1 40 

V wneee 430 0 90 48 88 2 700 41 6 36 3 7.38 3 600 3 788 32 23 251 1.08 1.46 

VE wcesces 430 0 97 48 19 2 300 417 36 4 6 75 3 440 3 788 250 105 1 38 

VIN owe eee 43 0 1.01 48 00 2 000 41.6 36 2 7 88 3 262 3 738 ‘24/0 1 00 1.32 

Vill... 43 0 1.10 2 200 41 6 36 9 8 50 3 500 3 738 23/0 1 61 1.29 

IX......6- 430 114 47 67 2 200 416 35 7 7 81 3 880 3 738 30 20 23/9 1.05 1 33 

MK vseeaee 430 1 09 46 90 2 300 420 35 3 775 | 3 912 3 738 32 18 22/10 1 08 1 38 

> S ee 43.0 1.19 49 81 2 400 42 3 35 2 6 25 4 025 | 3 738 34 75 23/8 108 | 1 3% 

Xie... ee. 1.15 55.10 2 600 | | 6 50 4 40) 3 738 35.92 1.09 1.29 

Price in U.S. dollars m.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U. t.m. 
CORDS. vceveca 20 123 32 45 ‘80 67 225 | 55 38 38 48 25 35 
| 

og OER EEE 40 52 108 70 74 %6 78 102 

See 45 51 110 72 66 60 98 93 77 109 54 60 

rrr a 45 57 85 57 82 55 104 74 164 49 95 48 66 

1950. 47 59 74 49 85 75 147 75 77 56 78 54 67 

Dic anpeenees 59 58 93 80 105 89 47 87 1 68 | 117 57 62 

Ciba teceanees 86 59 87 81 103 89 47 96 96 70 90 62 70 

ee e 86 45 66 77 98 86 57 63 105 55 77 351 64 

SUED GE ce cccces 86 49 58 72 97 86 62 | 68 105 50 77 51 62 

» IEP rT 86 44 56 72 97 86 | 59 67 105 50 74 51 | 65 

De wsvesas 86 44 55 69 96 86 53 65 105 59 74 52 | 66 

De etskks 86 42 58 72 96 85 53 62 105 51 74 53 | 66 

Ce Biavecines 86 44 59 69 97 85 62 63 105 52 74 53 68 

_ ere 86 44 66 69 98 86 56 61 * 105 56 73 | 53 | 66 

 évcvces 86 41 69 69 99 86 53 60 | 105 60 72 53 | 63 

OF cvcunes 86 41 70 69 99 86 48 57 105 60 70 51 64 

W vascawus 86 42 71 77 99 86 42 58 105 $2 69 50 67 

Te cxéeecd 86 46 70 66 99 87 38 55 105 69 48 63 

is renen 86 48 70 57 99 86 Ah £2 104 ‘66 46 61 

ee 86 52 63 99 88 48 56 104 64 46 59 

rr. 86 54 69 63 99 85 44 62 104 58 65 48 61 

xX. 86 51 68 66 100 84 44 63 104 62 63 | 50 63 

eer 86 56 72 69 101 84 35 64 104 | 67 65 | 50 63 

ee 54 80 7% 37 70 104 | 69 ole 50 59 
1Crop year from this year forward : Argentina, December-November ; ‘Campagne agricole a partir de cette année : Argentine, décembre- 
Canada, France, United States, August-July ; Germany, Italy, Japan, novembre ; Canada, France, Etats-Unis, aodt-juillet ; Allemagne, Italie, 
July-June ; India, May-April ; Sweden, August-May. — 21939. — *Pro- Japon, juillet-juin ; Inde, mai-avril ; Suéde, aodt-mai. — 21939. — *®Chif- 
visional. — *Does not include deficiency payment from this month fre provisoire. — *Ne comprend pas, a partir de ce mois, la subvention 

forward de compensation. 

Argentina : No. 2 malting barley, bagged, On wagon, in port, price Argentine : Orge de brasserie N® 21, en sac, sur wagon, au port, prix 
to producers ; fixed from 1947. — Canada: No. 3 C.W., wholesale price i la production ; a partir de 1947, pr x fixé. — Camada : Jusqu’a fin 
through 1938 ; from 1947, No feed barley, basis in store Fort Wil 1938, pr x de gros pour l’orge N® 3 C.W.; 4 partir de 1947, orge fourras 
liam-Port Arthur ; 1947 and 1948 ces paid to producers ; from 1949, gére N® 1, base en magasin Fort William-Port-Arthur ; 1947 et 1948, prix 
domestic wholesale and export p — Denmark Fodder barley, a la production ; a partir de 1949, prix de gros intérieur et prix de gros 
average of quotations Copenhagen Exchange. — France : 1934 through d'exportation. — Danemark : Cours moyen de la Bourse de Copen- 
1938, average wholesale price from 1947 through August 1951, gov- hague pour l'orge fourragére. — France: De 1934 a fin 1938, prix 
ernment fixed price to producers ; from September 1951, average of de gros moyen ; de 1947 4a fin aodt 1951, prix a la product.on fixé par 
quotations, Paris Commercial Exchange. — Germany, Western le gouvernement ; a partir de septembre 1951, moyenne des cours de la 
Average price to producer in Reichsmarks through May 1948. | — Bourse du commerce de Paris. Allemagne occ:dentale : Pr.x 
Brewing barley. I! — Fodder barley. — India : Average wholesale price ; moyen a la production ; en reichsmarks jusqu’a fin mai 1948. | - Orge 

1939 through 1949, provincial ; 1950 through April 1953, Punjab, pro- de brasserie. Il - Orge fourragére. — Inde: Prix de gros moyen 
curement price ; from May 1953, price at Abohar (Punjab). — ltaly de 1939 a fin 1949, prix dans les provinces ; de 1950 a fin avr.| 1953, 
Price to producer government fixed price in South Italy through prix d’achat par le gouvernement, au Pendjab ; a partir de mai 1953, 
1938 ; from 1947, free price, Foggia. — Japan: Naked barley, average prix a Abohar (Pendjab). — Italie: Prix a la production: pr.x« fixé 
price to producers, including straw bags, through 1938; from 1947, par le gouvernement en Italie méridionale jusqu’a fin 1938 ; a partir 
government fixed prices exclusive of premiums. — Sweden: Feed de 1947, cours du marché I,bre a Foggia. — Japon: Prix moyen a /a 
barley, price to producers ; through 1938, average price at selected production pour orge nue, sacs de paille compris, jusqu’a fin 1938 ; 
coastal and inland towns; 1947 and 1948, government fixed price. — 4 partir de 1947, prix fixés par le gouvernement, primes non compr!- 
United Kingdom : Ali types, average price to producers. — United ses. — Suéde: Prix a la production pour orge fourragére ; jusqu 4 
States : | - Average price received by farmers. — Il - No. 3, average fin 1938, prix moyen dans certaines villes de la céte et de I'intérieur; 
cash price, Minneapolis. 1947 et 1948, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — Royaume-Uni : Prix 
moyen a la production pour tous les types d’orge. — Etats-Unis: 
| - Prix moyen a la production. — Il - N® 3; prix moyen au comptant 
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ins pays Table 18. - Oats: Prices in selected countries Tableau 18. - Avoine: Prix dans certains pays 
S Argentina Belgium Canada | Denmark France Germany, Swede United i 

tates 9 9 Ww. n Kingdom United States 
= Bs Year =, 
and Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
——_—_—_—_—. month van 
ul Pesos/ Francs/ Dollars/ Kroner/ Francs/ DM/ Kronor/ Sh/d | ul 
auahad 100 kg. 100 kg. _ one 100 kg. 100 kg. ans kg. 100 kg. per 112 Ib. Dollars/bushel 
10.77 Ee ee ete 160 89 20 40 13.84 86 417.1 3 20 7AM *0 35 270 36 
SN ci umntiion owas x 160 316 0 84 50 5 1 383 175 21 03 18 3 1 05 1 05 
222 eae e 16 0 409 0 78 52 44 1 815 20 0 22 00 21/1 0 73 0 74 
1.30 SD ccccncvcvecoonss'’ 140 307 091 41.28 1 818 21.8 22 41 211 0 66 0 70 
1 43 ESSE ee 210 306 0 9% 43 54 1 625 307 27 38 21/8 079 0 88 
1.46 SE ciccpeebensaneene 25 5 404 091 63 02 2 516 37 3 33 56 25 /10 0 82 0 89 
1 36 SE cia’ a ne nonce seen 38 0 392 0 80 50 10 2 221 35 1 33 45 268 079 0 83 
: a RLS PE Aye eT a 38 0 297 0 73 39 54 2 125 32.1 25 82 23/5 50 73 0.77 
eee 38 0 283 0 74 35 88 2 100 31.6 22 67 22/2 071 074 
1.34 DD .devknxcaes wanes 38 0 273 0 74 34 85 2 100 31.3 22 86 21/10 0 73 075 
1 42 er 38 0 265 0 73 35 69 2 100 31.1 23 21 22/1 0 74 0 74 
1 44 Mv evceabexoutees 38 0 273 0.72 38 83 2 150 31.2 23 62 22/2 077 0.79 
1 SD cc tcccsedieacwos 38 0 269 075 40 56 2 100 314 2452 | 22/1 0 78 0 81 
147 RSE eet 38 0 287 075 43 94 2 100 31.9 26 20 22/2 0 78 079 
1 46 i icevebedies nan 38 0 292 0 74 44 88 2 100 324 29.13 22/1 0 78 0 78 
137 Diliaipsiategowanepes 38 0 299 0 73 47 75 2 100 33 0 29.51 226 0 78 079 
1 40 Miswiesraeveonens 38 0 303 0 67 47 44 2 300 342 30 69 22/7 077 077 
1 46 Wiss nscseneneeed 38 0 303 0 72 49 00 2 300 3449 22/7 0 74 0 76 
1 38 WE Segiiaveewe coe 38 0 300 0 73 48 25 2 000 44 22,3 0 67 071 
1.32 vill 38 0 302 0 78 2 000 33 8 20/0 0 68 072 
1.29 eres 38 0 296 0 87 43 67 2 000 327 28 14 196 071 0 76 
133 - cckhorccacoeeak 38 0 284 095 44 50 2 000 32 1 31.06 19/8 0 73 079 
1 38 eee 38 0 318 0 9% 48 12 2 000 320 34 41 21/6 0 76 0 85 
1 36 xt 38.0 335 0.95 54 05 2 000 “ 35 75 077 0 84 
1.29 
Prices in U.S. dollars/m.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U./t.m. 
135 De ee 120 32 227 30 40 269 233 34 | 224 225 
102 1947 . . se eeecees *48 72 55 105 59 72 72 73 
60 1948 Ms pattern aeae 48 93 51 109 *68 60 61 84 50 51 
66 WP ccccccecccvesvess 37 68 54 78 54 55 46 76 45 | 48 
67 RS Ca ee 42 61 58 63 46 73 53 60 54 61 
62 _ Ree ene 51 81 58 91 72 89 65 71 56 61 
70 2 ee ee 76 78 53 73 63 84 65 73 54 57 
64 WEEE caves sevaes eee 76 59 50 57 61 76 50 65 51 | 53 
Se TER en eeewersnnves 76 57 49 52 60 75 44 61 49 51 
62 Me ciaccantunetes 76 55 49 50 60 74 44 60 | 50 | 52 
65 Rae ree 76 53 48 52 60 7% 45 61 51 51 
= __ SAREE eS 76 55 48 56 61 74 61 53 55 
SO. wien dckahsdaSied 76 54 50 59 60 75 47 61 54 56 
68 _ aS 76 57 50 64 60 76 51 61 54 | 54 
66 __ Rene 76 58 49 65 60 77 56 61 54 54 
63 eta sad ncuron 76 60 48 69 60 79 57 62 54 55 
64 Wictiiaandsyskeen 76 61 44 69 66 81 59 62 53 53 
67 ee 76 60 48 71 66 83 62 51 53 
63 hid arises minaess 76 60 48 70 57 82 61 46 49 
61 SO ee 76 60 52 : 57 80 55 47 50 
59 —_ Re 76 59 58 63 57 78 54 54 49 52 
61 Me posknGabawnies 76 57 63 64 57 76 60 54 50 54 
63 Me Gateitaendacds 76 64 64 70 57 76 67 59 52 59 
63 ee 76 67 63 78 57 69 53 | 58 
59 | 
1936-38. — *Crop year from this year forward : Argentina, Decer 11936-38. — *Campagne agricole a partir de cette année : Argentine 
décembre ber-November ; Canada and France, August-July ; Western Germany décembre-novembre ; Canada et France, aodt-juillet ; Allemagne occi- 
igne, Ital a United States, July-June ; Sweden, August-May. — *Provisional. — dentale et Etats-Unis, juillet-juin ; Suéde, aodt-mai. — *Chiffre provi- 
— *Chif- ‘Does not include deficiency payment from this month forward soire. — ‘Ne comprend pas, a partir de ce mois, la subvention de 
subvention Argentina : No. 2 yellow, bagged, on wagon, Buenos Aires, price to compensation. 
producers; fixed from 1947. — Belgium : Average price to producer Argentine : Prix a la production pour avoine jaune N® 2, en sacs, 
xcluding premiums and subsidies. — Camada: Price to producer sur wagon, Buenos Aires ; a4 partir de 1947, prix fixé. — Belgique 
) port, prix through July 1949, thereafter No. 2 C.W., basis in store Fort William- Prix moyen 4 la production, primes et subventions non comprises. — 
Jusqu’a fin -ort Arthur, domestic wholesale and export price. — Denmark : Aver Canada: Prix 4 la production jusqu’a fin juillet 1949 ; a partir d’aodt 
»rge fourras age quotations, Copenhagen Exchange — France : Average wholesal« 1949, prix de gros intérieur et prix a l'exportation pour N® 2 C.W., 
t 1948, prix ce through 1938; 1947 through 1950, government fixed price to base en magasin Fort William-Port Arthur. —- Danemark: Cours 
rix de gros producers ; from 1951, average quotations, Paris Commercial Exchange. — moyen de la Bourse de Copenhague. — France: Jusqu’a fin 1938, 
de Copen- Germany, Western : Fodder oats, standard price to producers; Reichs- prix de gros moyen ; de 1947 a fin 1950, prix a la production fixé par 
. 1938, prix mark price through May 1948. — Sweden: White fodder, price to le gouvernement ; a partir de 1951, moyenne des cours de la Bourse 
on fixé par p ers ; through 1938 average price at selected coastal and inland du commerce de Paris. — Allemagne occidentale: Prix standard 
cours de la towns ; 1947 and 1948, government fixed prices. — United King- a la production pour avoine fourragére ; prix en reichsmarks jusqu’a 
ntale : Pr.x dom : All types, average price to producers. — United States: | - fin mai 1948. — Suéde: Prix 4 la production pour avoine fourragére 
8. 1 - Orge Average price received by farmers. — Il - No. 3 white, average cash blanche ; jusqu’a fin 1938, prix moyen dans certaines villes de la céte 
“os moyen Price, Chicago. et de l'intérieur ; 1947 et 1948, prix fixés par le gouvernement. — 
. avr. | 1953 Royaume- Uni : Prix moyen a la production pour toutes qualités. — 
e mai 1953, Etats-Unis : | - Prix moyen a la production. — Il - Blanche N° 3 
pr.x fixé prix moyen au comptant a Chicago. 
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Table 19. - Maize and feedstuffs: 
Prices in selected countries 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Tableau 19. - Mais et aliments du bétail; 
Prix dans certains pays : 





Maize - Mais 
Indonesia Italy 


Argentina 


Egypt India 


Lire/ 
100 kg. 


Rupees/ 
82.28 Ib. 


Piastres/ 
140 kg. 


Pesos/ 
100 kg. 
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Union of | 
S. Africa | 


| Sh/d. per 
200 Ib. 


Feedstuffs - Aliments du bétail 


United States United States 


Cotton- | Soybean 
seed meal; meal 


Alfalfa 


Bran 
meal 


Dollars/bushel Dollars/short ton 
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Prix en dollars des E.-U./t.m. 
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— *Crop year from this year forward : Argen- 
tina, April-March ; Italy, September-August ; Union of South Africa, May- 
April ; United States, maize, October-September ; alfalfa meal, April- 
March: bran, cottonseed meal, and soybean meal, October-September. — 
41937 ‘January through October, average price at Chandausi, 
U.P ®Provisional 
Argentina : Yellow 
price to producers 
Nab El! Gamal middling 
from 1947, government fixed price 
wholesale price ; from 1939 through 1948, provincial average ; from 
1949, Baraich, U.P. — Indonesia Average wholesale price; 1934 
through 1938, yellow, shelled, at Djakarta, Semarang, and Surabaya ; 
from 1948, white, shelled, Djakarta. — Italy: Price to producers ; 
1934 through 1938, government fixed price in North Italy ; from 1947, 
price, Venice. Union of South Africa :Average price to pro- 
ducers, 1934 through 1938, White Dents No. 2 bagged, free on rail, 
producer's station ; from 1947, White Dents No. 2 and Yellow Flints 
No. 6, government fixed price. — United States : | - Average price 
received by farmers - Il - No. 3 yellow; cash price, Chicago. 


11935-38. 21939 


and red maize, bagged, on wagon, Buenos Aire: 

rc 1947, government fixed price. — Egypt 
1935 through 1938, wholesale price, Cairo 
to producers. — India: Average 


rom 


free 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Alfalfa meal : Dehydrated 17%, bagged, wholesale lots, Kansas City. — 
Bran : Wheat standard, bagged, wholesale lots, Minneapolis. — Cot- 
tonseed meal: 41% protein, bagged, wholesale lots, Memphis. — 
Soybean meal : Bagged, wholesale lots, Chicago ; 41% protein through 
June 1950 ; from July 1951, 44%, except April through September 1952 
when mixed meal 


21939. — *Campagne agricole 4 partir de cette année: 
avril-mars ; Italie, septembre-aodt ; Union Sud-Africaine 
Etats-Unis, mais, octobre-septembre ; farine de luzerne 
son, farine de graines de coton et farine de soja, octobre- 
moyen a Chan- 


11935-38. 
Argentine, 
mai-avri! ; 
avril-mars ; 
septembre. — 41947. — 5De janvier 4a fin octobre, prix 
dausi, Uttar Pradesh. — *Chiffre provisoire. 
Argentine : Prix a la production pour mais jaune et rouge, en sacs 
sur wagon, Buenos Aires; a partir de 1947, prix fixé par le gouver- 
nement. — Egypte: Nab el Gamal middling; de 1935 a fin 1938, 
prix de gros au Caire; 4 partir de 1947, prix fixé par le gouverne- 
ment a la production. — Inde: Prix de gros moyen; de 1939 4 fin 
1948, moyenne pour les provinces ; a partir de 1949, a Baraich, Uttar 
Pradesh. — Indonésie: Prix de gros moyen: de 1934 4 fin 1938, 
jaune, égrené, a Djakarta, Samarang et Sourabaya ; 4 partir de 1948, 
blanc, égrené, a Djakarta. — Italie: Prix a la production: de 1934 
a fin 1938, prix fixé par le gouvernement, en Italie septentrionale ; @ 
partir de 1947, cours du marché libre 4 Venise. — Union Sud-Afri- 
caine : De 1934 a fin 1938, prix moyen 4a la production pour White 
Dents N® 2 en sacs, franco sur rail a la gare du producteur ; a partif 
de 1947, prix fixé par le gouvernement pour White Dents N° 2 et 
pour Yellow Flints N® 6. — Etats-Unis : | - Prix moyen 4a la produt- 
tion. — Il - Prix au comptant a Chicago pour jaune N® 3. 


ALIMENTS DU BETAIL 


Farine de luzerne . Déshydratée a 17%, 
Kansas City. — Som: Qualité de blé standard en 
gros 4 Minneapolis. — Farine de graines de coton : A 41% de pro- 
téines, en sacs, ventes en gros & Memphis. — Farine de soja: En” 
sacs, ventes en gros a Chicago ; 4 41% de protéines jusqu’a fin 1950; 
a partir de juillet 1951, a 44%, sauf pour période avril-septembre 1952)" 
lorsqu'il s'agit de farine mélangée. ; 


en sacs, ventes en gros a 
sacs, ventes eff 
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ARTICLES 


Economic appraisal of technical 
assistance projects 


Notes on statistical methods for 
African agriculture 


Disposal of agricultural sur- 
pluses 


The operation of the land tax in 
india and Pakistan 


Agricultural situation and out- 
look work, national and inter- 
national 


food price policies in Far Eastern 
countries 


A note on prices received and 
paid by farmers in Europe 
(excl. Eastern Europe) 


Recent developments in the 
world food and agricultural 
situation 


factors affecting United States 
coffee consumption 


Marketing margins for food- 
ff 

Key problems of agricultural de- 

velopment in the Near East 


Note on national indices of agri- 
cultural production 


Problems of a in Latin 
America 


COMMODITY NOTES 
COARSE GRAIN 


Consumption 
Per caput consumption levels . 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter 


Cheese 


Prices 
Production 
Stocks... 


Milk 


Dried skim milk 
Preserved milk. 
Skim milk 


EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTs 


Consumption . 
Prices 


tt IV 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX 
This index covers numbers 3-12 of Volume ili and numbers 1-2 of Volume IV 


FATS, OILS, AND OILSEEDS 


| Crop notes 


Cottonseed 
Linseed.. 
Soybeans. 


| Farm legislation - U.S......... 


International Olive Oi! Meeting 
Prices 


| Situation and outlook 


Hard oils and fats 
Linseed and other drying oils 
Soft oils and lard 


|| FIBERS 


Apparel 


Consumption 


|| Per caput consumption levels . . 
| Relative consumption of cotton, 


wool, and rayon textiles 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Fresh fruit 
Oranges, production 
Production 


| JUTE 


Consumption ie 


RAYON 


Consumption 


Per caput consumption levels... 


RICE 


i| 
| Japanese imports 





Recent rice agreements 
United States 
Viet-Nam 


RUBBER 


SILK 
Prices 


Consumption 
PHIGRS. od cccovecerceess gesevss 
Production . 


TEA 


Consumption . 
Marketing. 
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|| TOBACCO 


Consumption 
Prices . 
Production . 


WHEAT 


Argentina... 
Australia 
Canada 


|| International Wheat Agreement 


Prices 


Production 


Consumption .. 


|| Production . 


Per caput consumption levels . . 


| COMMITTEE ON COMMODITY 


PROBLEMS 


Report of the 23rd Session.... 


Report of the 24th Session.... 


STATISTICS 


| SPECIAL FEATURE 


Trade in food - Exports 
Trade in food - Imports 
Livestock numbers. 

Tractor exports. ........ 
Production of hen eggs.. 
Consumption of fertilizers ... 
Tractors in use in agriculture. . 


PRODUCTION 


Revised production data 
Wheat. 


Millet and sorghum 
Rice .. 
Potatoes 


Paim kernels palm oil. 
Soybeans. 

Sesame 

GPOURE AUB. 60 dice sccscciocsto 
Cottonseed 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX (concluded) 


Rapeseed 
Sunflower seed ; a 
Potatoes . Feedstuffs 


Dry beans .. «Vda. | || Potatoes 
Sugar = \ Citrus fruit 
Oranges and tangerines...... Oilseeds 
Lemons and limes is.5 y | Fats and oils 
Grapefruit be aes P Coffee, cocoa, tea, tobacco..... 
Olive oil a ete 
Soybeans and oil 
Groundnuts and oil 
Abaca, sisal, henequen Paim kernels and oil 
Rayon. .... Cow wae ve 
Rubber . : 
Meat : 
Dairy products... 
Milk 
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| Series of international signifi- 
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Ducks. .... 
Geese .. 


TRADE | PRICES : CENSUS RESULTS 


Wheat and wheat flour. es 12 | pe | i Wheat | | Austria . 
Rye alee is > fetih eid ok , 2 || Rye | | Honduras 
Rice . ‘th wearer 3-12 1:2 Ree...<.. | St. Helena 


Barley ... ; 8.1 2 | Barley J dua tee Lee | British Solomon Islands ... 
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